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Luckie Street School, Atlanta, Georgia 


MAKING OUR SCROLL STIMULATED READING AND LITERARY 
APPRECIATION 


Our Noah’s Ark Project 


By ARIENNE THRASHER 


M, third grade had begun the 
study of early Hebrew history and 
were deeply interested. When the 
children began of their own accord to 
bring Bibles from home and to hunt 
for the Bible chapters corresponding 
to the lesson in Old Testament stories, 
it seemed fitting to let such interest 
motivate a project which would be an 
outlet for their enthusiasm. A Noah’s 
Ark project seemed to be a solution of 
all difficulties. The children were 
thrilled over the thought of building 
an ark, making animals, modeling in 
clay and carrying on the many activi- 
ties connected with such an under- 
taking. 

The class was divided into com- 
mittees for various activities. One 
group of boys worked out the con- 
struction of the ark; another planned 
to saw and paint animals; another 
decided to make a scroll for our read- 
ing lessons. Other groups carried on 


such activities as clay modeling, mak- 
ing arithmetic charts, and making 
harps. Children were chosen to do 
library research in connection with 
the project. 

One of our sixth-grade teachers had 
given the class some beautiful Bible 
pictures, and on one of these was a 
scroll. As soon as they saw it, the 
class wanted to make a scroll. One 
of the boys had brought in two-and-a- 
half yards of butchers’ paper, and 
our desire was to convert this into 
parchment. Another of our helpful 
teachers came to the rescue and showed 
a group of the children how it might 
be done. First, she heated linseed oil 
for five or six minutes until the smok- 
ing and popping ceased. After it had 
cooled, it was ready to be applied to 
the paper with a brush. This gave a 
transparent effect. After a few days, 
when the oil had dried out, the paper 
was ironed between sheets of news- 


paper, which absorbed the surplus oil. 
It was then ready to use. But what 
were we to use for staves to wind it 
on? One child suggested broomstick 
handles which seemed an excellent 
idea, but after thinking it over, we 
decided we needed something of a 
larger circumference for so much 
paper. Two larger sticks were then 
produced which we sent over to the 
Technical High School machine shop 
where they were nicely turned for us. 
The handles of the staves were painted 
with gold tempera paint, and black 
twine was twisted into heavy cord to 
tie around the handles to hold the 
scroll together when not in use. 

Chapter 8 of Genesis, containing 
part of the flood account was printed 
on the scroll with black India ink, and 
a border was used to decorate the top 
and bottom edges. When visitors 
came during the period of this project, 
a group read from the scroll, the diffi- 
cult phrases in the Bible text having 
been taught first from the blackboard. 
The building of the ark was our major 
activity, everything growing out of it, 
but we really felt that our scroll was 
the most fascinating problem 
attempted. The building of the ark 
seemed a possibility from the start, 
but the scroll was a new venture. We 
had never seen one, and we were not 
at all sure of ourselves. The finished 
model was so like the model in the 
picture that we felt justly proud of 
our achievement. 


Tu: ark itself presented some 
difficulties, particularly as to dimen- 
sions. Research at the library was 
carried on, and we discovered that a 
cubit was equivalent to twenty-one 
inches, the length of a man’s arm from 
his elbow to the tip of his middle 
finger. We then found out the approxi- 
mate size of Noah’s Ark in feet and 
tried to build our minature model in 
proportion. Our ark was built from 
scraps; the piece of flat board was the 
bottom, and the sides were made of 
flat strips of wood. The inside was 
built of beaver-board, with windows 
sawed out and held in place on head- 
less nails for pivots. After the ark 
was finished it was painted brown on 
the outside to represent wood, and 
black on the inside to simulate pitch. 

Mt. Ararat was next erected on our 
sandbox. This was easily accom- 
plished by piling up rocks to a satis- 
factory height. The sand was pushed 
back against the rocks and held back 
with cement, which one of the boys 
skilfully mixed. Then water was 
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poured into the moatlike arrangement 
and we had the flood in reality. 

Tall trees, the kind that will stand, 
were cut out of large sheets of old 
cardboard and colored green with 
crayon. Rye grass was next planted 
in the sand to represent the growing 
vegetation. Animals, two of a kind, 
were sawed out of beaver-board and 
painted. We made elephants, camels, 
donkeys, sheep, lions, tigers, giraffes, 
rhinoceroses, zebras, polar bears, and 
buffaloes. We decided after sawing 
out this number, that these were suffi- 
ciently representative of the Biblical 
injunction. 

Another activity was the making 
of a large harp which we sawed out of 
beaver-board and gilded. This was 
strung with fifteen copper wires and 
served a useful purpose when we were 
studying the fifteen combinations. 
Smaller harps were made by the chil- 
dren out of old tablet backs and strung 
with cord. These were used for group 
number work. The making of harps 
may seem to be an anachronism in 
connection with a Noah’s Ark project, 
but we do know positively that they 
were used later, and since we were 
studying Hebrew history for the 
remainder of the semester, it seemed 
just as well to anticipate a little. 

After making our large scroll, the 
children had not stopped bringing 
in paper. One child brought in a small 


roll containing several yards. I asked 
him what he thought we might do 
with it and he said, ‘‘Make some little 
scrolls.” We still had linseed oil 
left from our first experiment. Sticks 
were secured for staves; the paper 
was converted into parchment; arith- 
metic problems concerning the proj- 
ect were printed on each, and we had 
individual scrolls with which the chil- 
dren were delighted to work, because 
of the pleasure they found in rolling 
and unrolling them. 


Correlations 


Number Work: 

Every turn of the project and every 
activity involved called for number 
work; the measurements of the ark; 
stringing the harps; measuring and 
cutting paper for arithmetic scrolls, 
and so on. The following illustrate 
problems dealing with the harps. 
Enough of the harps were made for the 
use of a group. 


1. How many strings on your harp? 

2. Count the strings by 2’s. How 
‘many 2’s are there? 

How many strings on 2 harps? 

How many strings on 3 harps? 

5. How many stringson 5 harps? 


? > 


The arithmetic scrolls had the fol- 
lowing problems printed on them. 
Enough of these were also made for 
the use of a group. 


CONSTRUCTING THE SAND-TABLE SCENE INVOLVED MUCH ARITHMETICAL 


ACTIVITY 
Luckie Street School, Atlanta, Georgia 


1. Noah and his wife, his three sons 
and their wives were on the Ark. 
How many people were there? 

2. The Ark was four hundred and fifty 
feet long. Write the number. 

3. It was eighty feet high. Write. 
It was fifty feet wide. Write. 
How much higher was it than 
wide? 

6. Our ark is twenty-eight inches long, 
twelve inches high, and ten 
inches wide. Write these num- 
bers in a row. 

5. Mt. Ararat was seventeen thousand 
feet high. Write. 


Reading 


Different groups were allowed to 
read the flood account from the scroll. 
It hardly seemed fair to confine this to 
one group as all the children were 
anxious to read from it, so on different 
days a group was brought up and per- 
mitted to read the Genesis story. 
Groups were permitted to read directly 
from their Bibles when they asked to. 
Old Testament stories were used as 
readers. Children read different ac- 
counts from library books brought in. 
The following seat work was based on 
the project: 


Directions: Read .each group of 
words and add one word more like it 
to each row. Here are the words you 


will need. 

sheep week wine Japheth 
Abel mountain rooms water 
pitch deep ark roof 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Schoolroom Deeoration a 


Problem in Art 


STATE OF 


the day children 
sit in a schoolroom which is con- 
sciously or unconsciously molding their 
taste and setting before them stand- 
ards of beauty. When beauty is 
expressed in our surroundings, it 
becomes a part of us. We live it and 
reflect it in our personalities. Such 
beauty is not determined by the 
amount of money expended, but by 
the time and thought used. Very 
often the most artistic arrangements 
may be brought about by very simple 
and inexpensive adaptations of the 
common things of everyday life, the 
beauty of which children may thus be 
brought to realize. Almost every 
day of the school year, in most sec- 
tions of the state, something “green 
and growing’ can be brought into 
the schoolroom by the children. 


West Hartford, Conn., Public School Department 
THE LIBRARY CORNER AND FISH-POOL LEND DESIGN TO THE KINDERGARTEN. 
NOTE THAT WINDOW SILHOUETTES DO NOT SHUT OUT LIGHT OR VIEW 


WASHINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Cleanliness is fundamental to good 
art and is, therefore, the first requisite 
to attractive surroundings. Floors 
should be kept clean and, if oiled, they 
should be thoroughly scrubbed before 
the oil is applied. The floors best 
suited to school use are those covered 
with linoleum. Windows must be 
washed frequently, and blackboards, 
desks, window sills and furniture kept 
clean and well dusted daily. All 
objects not used for practical or artistic 
purposes should be discarded. This 
leaves space for necessary objects. 
These should be kept in definite places, 
order being an essential of art. 

Windows are made for giving light 
and are, therefore, not suitable for a 
background upon which to paste 
objects. Leave the windows free of 
decoration for their intended use— 


the giving of light. Window curtains 
which obstruct the light and the view 
are objectionable. Other means which 
are equally effective, more sanitary and 
less expensive, may be employed for 
giving the schoolroom a_ homelike 
appearance. 

A bowl of goldfish or an aquarium 
adds color and interest to the room. 
A library table with books well 
arranged between book ends or in 
some other effective way creates an 


air of happy work and pleasure. Open 
bookshelves placed below the level 
of the windows are inviting. Bowls 


of flowers, beautiful objects of statu- 
ary, candlesticks, especially lovely 
books or other objects of art value, 
may be arranged on the tops of the 
bookshelves. 

Some teachers provide a_ special 
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Kindergarten, Washington School, Spring field, Mass. 


BEAUTY MAY BE EXPRESSED IN SCHOOLROOM ARCHITECTURE 


place in the room to hang or to place 
for study a new picture, a wall hang- 
ing, or any beautiful object of tem- 
porary interest. 

Commercial calendars often have 
poor art quality and their use, in- 
cluding the advertisement, is to be 
discouraged in schoolrooms. It is 
better to select a picture from a 
magazine suitable for the month, 
mount it on tagboard, and print the 
calendar below. It makes more of an 
aesthetic appeal and children look 
forward to a new one each month. 

As far as possible, pictures should be 
hung on the level of the children’s 
eyes. Many new school buildings are 
providing for space where pictures 
may be placed. The walls as a back- 
ground should be done in grayed color. 


The woodwork should be closely 
related to the wall in value so that it 
will not attract undue attention. A 
light cream is a warm and satisfactory 
color for walls, with the ceiling a tone 
lighter in color. Bright color should 
be used in places which are to receive 
attention. This applies to pictures, 
pottery, flowers, and not to the waste 
basket and woodbox. 

In the arrangement of children’s 
work, the principles of unity may be 
applied. Some objects may be sub- 
ordinated through grouping. Group- 
ings may be centered around a com- 
mon color, material, or subject. Chil- 
dren’s work should be left up but a 
short time. 

Likewise, there are units of interest 
in the schoolroom. One corner is 


NoTE: Turning again to the excellent 
state course of study for the Washing- 
ton public schools, wé find help in 
these suggestions for pupil participa- 
tion in making their classroom artistic. 
This ts the time of year when the first 
signs of spring are seen in many sec- 
tions of our country. Why not 
rejuvenate the schoolroom background 
as well? 
Under the co-operation of Super- 
intendent Showwalter, the curriculum 
revision in industrial and fine arts 
from which this article comes was 
directed by the following teachers: 
Orpha McPherson, State Normal 
School, Bellingham 

Theresa C. Gunther, State Normal 
School, Bellingham 

Dawn Kennedy, State Normal School, 
Ellensburg 

Herbert Ruckmick, State Normal 
School, Bellingham 

J. W. Kelley, State Director of 
Trades and Industry 


reserved for the library, and all of the 
furniture, decorations and properties 
should be grouped together with a 
pleasing effect. Another section of 
the room is used for recitations, with 
suitable equipment for charts and 
maps. These should harmonize to 
carry out the function of this part of 
the room. ‘The final test is whether 
or not it all fits together and gives, 
as a whole, a pleasing impression 
when one enters the room. The 
schoolroom, in the final analysis, 
reflects the art life of the school. 


Selection of Pictures * 


1. Requirements of a picture. 


a. Should make appeal through 
its story, its beauty of line, the 
quality of its color, or through 
the interest of its pattern. 


b. Should be honest in purpose. 
An artist interprets rather than 
copies. 
c. One idea should be carried out 
as in a good written composition. 
A picture must have unity. 
d. Must have richness of content. 
Although a picture does not need 
to tell a story, many are connected 
with the great events of the world. 
| A photograph may be employed for 
a more accurate representation, 
or the story may be better told 
through the medium of literature. 
If an artist, by means of line and 
color, can reproduce in others the 


* See Goldstein, ‘Art in Everyday Life.” 
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same impressions of the things 
which he has felt, then he is truly 


an artist. 
e. Pattern, line, and color are 
important. A Japanese print 


emphasizes pattern but may also 
feature line. Color, then, is not 
always needed, but, of all factors, 
it has the most universal appeal. 


How to Frame Pictures * 


1. Type of frame should be in 
harmony with the picture. 


a. For a delicate picture a frame 
of corresponding type is suitable. 
b. A forceful picture needs a 
heavier frame. 

c. Color in picture which needs 
emphasis may be used in frame. 


2. Frame should be subordinate to 
the picture and should produce a rest 
space between the picture and the 
wall. 

3. Usually frames should not be 
darker than the darkest spot in the 
picture. 

4. Mats give a rest space for the 
eye if a wall pattern is prominent. 


How to Hang Pictures 


1. Usually light pictures hang on 
light walls and dark pictures on dark 
walls. 

2. Usually tall pictures shouid be 
hung in vertical spaces and broad 
pictures in horizontal spaces. ‘Two 
or more small horizontal pictures 
hung close together, vertically, pro- 
duce the same effect as one tall picture. 

3. Pictures portraying two varying 
moods should not be placed near each 
other, e.g., a war picture beside one 
of peasant life. 

4. Small pictures are out of har- 
mony next to large pictures or large 
pieces of furniture. 

5. The center of interest in the pic- 
ture must come to the level of the eye. 
(Most pictures are hung too high.) 

6. There must be plenty of space 
between pictures. 

7. Other prominent objects, as 
clocks and vases, should not be placed 
too near or in front of pictures to 
detract from the pictures. 

8. Pictures should be in harmony 
with the furniture over which they are 
placed. They must avoid carrying 
the eye to the ceiling. 

Usually the tops or the bottoms 
should be on a straight line. If the 
furniture is straight across the top, 
the bottom of the pictures should be 
in a straight line, and if the furniture 


* See Goldstein, “‘Art in Everyday Life.” 


is uneven along the top then arrange 
pictures so the top lines of them are 
on a level. (Sometimes these prin- 
ciples do not hold absolutely.) 

g. Pictures should lie flat against 
the wall. This can be accomplished 
by placing the screws near the top. 

Two parallel wires are better than 
one triangular wire. The latter leads 
the eye toward the ceiling and should 
never be used. A single wire gives 
the appearance of insecurity. Small 
pictures should have invisible wires 
hung with push-pins placed in the 
wall. 

10. Pictures should never rest on 
a molding. A space of two or three 
inches should be left. 


Arrangements of Flowers and 
Selection of Vases 


1. Flowers are beautiful because of 
line, mass or color. 
2. Emphasize the contribution each 
type of flower has to offer. 
a. Japanese lantern, Japanese 
quince, pussy-willow for line. 
b. Daisies, lilacs, sweet peas for 
mass. 
c. Marigolds, tulips, nasturtiums 
for color. 
Flowers may have all three quali- 
ties in marked degree. Only a 
few are put together if line is 
emphasized, but more if an effect 
of mass is desired. 
3. Flowers must 
crowded in bowls. 
4. Select flowers to fit color scheme 
of room decorated, or to give warmth, 
or an effect of coolness. 


not appear 


5. Select combinations of flowers 
which blend. 

6. Delicate flowers belong in deli- 
cate vases and hardy flowers in sturdy 
vases; e.g., pussy-willows do not 
look well in clear glass vases. 

7. Long-stemmed flowers can be 
arranged in low bowls if the bowl is 
wide enough to give balance. How- 
ever, a low bowl is safest for all pur- 
poses. 

8. No sediment should be seen in 
bottom of vase. 

9. If clear glass is used, tle stems 
of the flowers should reach the bottom 
of the vase. 

10. Trim off superfluous leaves and 
branches before putting flowers in 
vase and cut stems of varying lengths. 

11. The Japanese group arrange- 
ment of flowers with one point high, 
one low, and one medium is a good 
plan to follow. 

12. Flowers should not appear to 
rest on the top of the vase. 

13. Fruit jars and milk bottles are 
inappropriate for vases, neither should 
vases be covered with crepe paper, 
sealing wax or lacquer. 

14. Water in vases should be 
changed daily and dead flowers burned. 

15. Do not try to improve nature 
by painting cat-tails, by coloring seed- 
pods and pussy-willows. 

16. Nothing which is expected to 
be looked at, as vases of flowers, 
should be placed in windows, as the 
strain on the eyes is too great. 

17. Avoid mixing the real and the ar- 
tificial, as fastening paper flowers to red 
huckleberry. This is dishonesty in art. 


(Continued on page 45) 


THE RURAL SCHOOL CREATES A CENTER OF ARTISTIC INTEREST 


Birnson Memorial School, Carven County, N.C. 
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Making Arithmetic Tables Visual 


By FRANK M. RICH 
Principal School Number Two, Paterson, New Jersey 


T. teachers of mathematics it is 
sometimes a source of wonder how 
quickly pupils can grasp a new prin- 
ciple if it is presented in terms of 
money. How can the few minutes 
pupils have spent in stores with goods 
and cash make so vivid and lasting 
an impression as compared with the 
hours they spend in formal instruc- 
tion? The answer compresses a world 
of good pedagogy into a very simple 
epigram. The mathematics student 
perceives when he sees. Mathematics 
is chiefly a science of space, matter 
and motion and appeals chiefly to the 
eye and the kinesthetic senses, not to 
the “‘gift of gab.’’ Hence the economi- 
cal way to approach it is to set the 
situation and call forth the responses 
in terms of things to do, with a rich 
abundance of objects, pictures and 
diagrams. The arithmetic teacher 
who has not time to prepare and use 
this abundance of concrete material 
has not time to teach arithmetic, for 
most of the unapplied exercises, in 
figuring are waste motion which bear 
little or no relation to the student’s 
ability to handle living problems. 
Let us consider a few practical devices 
that will make the tables visual and 
pave the way for a real foundation in 
problem solving. 


Homemade Spring Balances 


Tx actual weighing of dummy 
letters, papers and parcel-post pack- 
ages and the study of parcel-post rates 
furnish several new useful number 
experiences. A homemade spring bal- 
ance, accurate enough for school pur- 
poses, can be made of two mailing tubes 
which slide easily, one inside the other, 
two cords or wooden plugs which fit 
into the end of each tube, three rubber 
bands of different sizes, cut from inner 
tubes, and a little coarse cord and 
stiff wire. The three bands are tied 
and fastened to the smaller cork, 
leaving an extra length of cord for a 
supporting loop. Another loop of 


ARITHMETIC AND HEALTH 
TEACHING COMBINED THROUGH 
HEIGHT AND WEIGHT RECORD- 
MAKING 


cord is passed 
through all the rub- 
ber bands and 
knotted at a point 
determined by the 
length of the mail- 
ing tubes. Bands 
and loop are let 
down inside the 
smaller tube and 
the small cork 
firmly inserted. 
The big tube is 
put outside the lit- 
tle one, the second 
cord is attached to 
the larger cork, and 
this is plugged 
tightly into the 
large mailing tube. 
Again leave a loop 
of cord to which a 
stiff wire hook can 
be attached or a 
light basket or 
wooden plate for 
holding articles to 
be weighed. As 
weight is applied 
the cord stretches 
the rubber bands 
one after another 
and the larger tube 
is drawn down 
lower and _ lower, 
exposing the scale 
marked on the 
smaller. To make 


A HOMEMADE SPRING BALANCE GIVES HELPFUL 
NUMBER EXPERIENCES 
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GRAPH PAPERS MADE FROM A WIRE SCREEN 


this scale, put on weights of known 
value. I 0oz., 2 oz., etc., 1 lb., 2 Ib., 
ete., and mark the tube accordingly. 

If old copper, zinc, etc., can be col- 
lected, weighed and sold, reality will 
add a new tang to the interest. 


Numeration on Other Scales 


The reading of weights on the postal 
scales leads naturally to reading num- 
bers on other scales, the clock, ther- 
mometer and steam pressure gauge. 
Drawings or paper cuttings of the 
various dials found at school or at 
home, in connection with cooking, 
heating, lighting and the automobile, 
can be collected and mounted in the 
homemade text book, which is one of 
the best of projects. 


Homemade Text Book 


A loose-leaf book is neatest and most 
convenient. Cellular board, well 
soaked, peeled apart and dried makes 
a good stout cover. Serviceable fast- 
eners can be made of a small disk of 
inner-tube rubber, with a pinhole in 
the center, snapped on to the head of a 
wooden collar button from the laundry. 


A matrix for embossing clock faces 
can be made by outlining circle and 
numbers with a hard cord on a sewing 
card, then putting a piece of paper 
over it and pressing with the fingers. 
These clock faces, with 
the hands drawn in with 
ink or pencil, are useful in 
connection with pictures 
of health chores for various 
times of day, which can be 
cut from magazines. 

A convenient device 
for cross-lining paper, 
much used hereafter for 
graphs and diagrams, is 
a square of galvanized 
wire screen, which em- 
bosses any paper that is 
pressed down upon it, and 
rubbed with the fingers. 


Weight and Height 
Record 


Let pupils weigh each 
other on the school scales, 
or borrow bath or plat- 
form scales if necessary. 
Let pupils measure each 


other’s height accurately. Mount a 
yardstick three feet from the end of a 
kindergarten table. Push the end of 
the table against the wall. Let the 
pupil to be measured lie flat on the 
table, feet firmly against the wall. 
Rest a light wooden box, used as a 
square, against the crown of the 
head and read the exact length 
of the body on the yardstick. Start 
a height-weight chart which can be 
carried through the school course. 
Hold consultation with parents of 
children found seriously underweight, 
especially if there is evidence of anemia. 


Fruit Stand, Bakery and 
Hardware Store 


We need hardly go into details as 
to covers, toy money and sign markers, 
as these have already been described 
in previous articles. Colored sil- 
houettes of the articles are mounted 
on 4” x 6” cards, and purchases made 
and sales slips given, the same as in 
any store. Stubs of colored pencils, 
too small for drawing, can be used up 
to good advantage in making transfer 
paper for the sales books. 


Make Everything Concrete 


There is an abundance of concrete 
material to furnish drill on the tables. 
There is no excuse for a_ teacher’s 
wasting time with abstract meaning- 
less numbers. An average egg, or 
butter of equal size, weighs 2 oz.; an 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Learning to Read in the 
Second Grade 


By VERA MADELINE CRIDER 


BPaocressive education was a rel- 
atively new adventure in the school 
in which I was appointed to teach a 
second grade. The middle ground had 
not yet been found and too much free- 
dom was allowed the children. Tables 
and chairs were used instead of desks 
and the children sat when and where 
they chose. The child was not to be 
drilled. No rules must be thrust upon 
him. The teacher must not lead him 
into the ways of knowledge. She must, 
instead, follow him. Learning was to 
be achieved in the spirit of play. 

Having trained as kindergartner, 
this spirit of play was not difficult for 
me. But these second-grade children 
did not want to play. They wanted hard 
things todo. They even wanted home- 
work, like that of their older brothers 
and sisters. One small chap com- 
plained each morning because he had 
to go to school “‘just to play.” 

I entered this grade the third week 
after the opening of the school year. 
Everything seemed a nightmare of 
noise. Number work and reading were 
farces. Original games and heavily 
sugar-coated drills soon got over to the 
children more than the required com- 
binations of numbers in addition and 
subtraction. But the reading problems 
were not so easily handled. 

A child read glibly from page three 
of his reader while the actual words of 
the story were on pages two or four. 
He associated his words entirely with 
the story’s illustrations or some jingle 
in it. He failed wholly to recognize 
words when they were unrelated to a 
particular illustration or story. Most 
of the pupils did not know the letters 
of the alphabet unless they had been 
taught at home. This was proved 
when the school doctor was unable to 
test the eyes of the brightest boy be- 
cause he could not read the letters on 
the eye-testing chart. The children 
spelled their words according to 
sound. 

Out of the children’s pathetically 
eager desire to actually read, and the 
teacher’s equal need to find some 
method that could not be condemned as 
too formal, a unique means of learning 
to read was evolved. During the entire 


school year that it was used, not one 
child’s interest ever wavered. 


Bacu day a short simple story, 
new to the children, was read by the 
teacher to the entire group. The story 
was read slowly and distinctly, without 
any comments. The children listened 
attentively. After the story was 
finished, the teacher asked the only 
question which did not come directly 
or indirectly from the children. I will 
illustrate with a story familiar to every 
one, ‘“The Wolf and the Kid.” The 
version used was taken from Aldine 
Reader No. 2, a text not used in our 
school. 

“I am going to write a question on 
the blackboard,” the teacher an- 
nounced to the children. ‘The first 
person to read this question and who 
can answer it may raise his hand. 
Remember, you may answer only what 
the question asks. If you tell more 
than that your answer will not be 
written on the board. It is not fair for 
any one child to tell more of the story 
than is asked for. Does everyone un- 
derstand what I mean?” Every child 
agreed that he did. 

The first question was written: 
“What is the first thing this story tells 
us about?” The teacher did not help 
in any way; she simply waited for the 
first hand to be raised. -The answer 
given was: 

“The story tells us about a little kid 
who...” Immediate objection was 
raised. 

“That's all Jane can answer, isn’t 
it?’’ demanded the group. Jane sat 
down hurriedly. Her answer was 
written directly below the first ques- 
tion. 

““‘What was the matter with the little 
kid?” was written. 

‘“*The little kid was lost.’’ So, until 
the end of the story, the teacher’s 
questions grew from the child’s previous 
answer. 

This took time, but the reading 
method proved of more value than 
having individual children read from 
their books. This project was carried 
out only in the morning when the 


children’s minds were fresh and alert. 
Actually the questions and answers 
came about as rapidly as they could be 
written. 

After the story had thus been com- 
pletely written down, each child was 
permitted to have a turn at coming to 
the blackboard. With a pointer, the 
child read a question. Another child 
immediately stepped forward and read 
the answer, pointing out every word. 
Every question and answer was thus 
re-read. Here lay the real value of the 
project. Teacher and children learned 
which words were unfamiliar to in- 
dividual and group. Such words were 
underlined. Later these words were 
written on another blackboard under 
this heading: 


Worps WE WANT TO LEARN TO 
READ AND TO WRITE 


The words remained there until they 
became an active part of each child’s 
reading and writing vocabulary. Each 
child made himself a vocabulary book 
of 9’ x 12” bogus paper folded to 6”’ x 
9’, as many pages as needed. The 
child was encouraged to make his book 
original. Some illustrated their words 
with drawings or pictures cut from 
magazines. All were encouraged to 
find similar words in books, news- 
papers and magazines. Words cut 
from magazines and newspapers were 
used in building stories. 

A bulletin board was put up in the 
schoolroom for a daily weather report. 
The children took turns in posting 
these reports. Words cut from maga- 
zines and newspapers were sometimes 
pinned in place of the written word. 
Each child made a weather booklet of 
his own during his free moments. 

Each child made his favorite story 
into a book. He wrote, hand-lettered 


‘or printed the words with the school 


printing set. Some combined all three 
methods. Others combined words cut 
from magazines with words made with 
the printing set. Each book was in- 
dividual and profusely illustrated. 
The child was encouraged to make 
free-hand drawings but he was also 
permitted to use magazine pictures. 
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Covers for the books were made during 
the art period. 


There seemed to be no end to 
the projects that followed. Very good 
training in discrimination was given by 
encouraging the children to give their 
reasons for their preference of one proj- 
ect and their rejection of another, be- 
cause their reasons must be logical and 
not capricious. 

When the previously mentioned little 
boy returned, chagrined, from the dis- 
pensary because he did not know his 
“‘letters,”” a unanimous vote was taken 
to make individual alphabet books. 
Each letter, small and capital, was 
printed and written by hand and 
also stamped with the printing 
set. Each letter was also illustrated. 

During November, some children 
made a grocery book that listed the 
different products found in the neigh- 
borhood stores. Others made a farm 
book. Others chose the story of the 
first Thanksgiving. New words were 
learned and acquired. History and 
geography requirements of the second 
grade were made use of. No other sub- 
ject was neglected in these projects. 
Instead, reading was an outgrowth of 
these subjects. 

During December, each child made 
a fascinating toy-shop book. Free- 
hand drawing, penmanship and the 
wording of sentences were improving 
in each book. We were getting quite 
an unanticipated dose of grammar. 
The conversation of each child im- 
proved; he noticed his own grammati- 
cal mistakes and those of others. He 
would, himself, suggest a better form 
of expression. Parents, curious to 
learn what was behind the home search 
for words, began to visit the school- 
room. They grew as enthusiastic as 
the children. 

Other very individual books were 
made in January. Some chose the 
winter. sports. Others retold a second 
favorite story read to the group. Still 
others made a book of child life in 
another country. A more adventure- 
some group made their stories ‘‘out of 
their heads.” I had not anticipated 
this result so it was all the more 
gratifying. Some of these original tales 
were narratives of a trip, the account 
of a recent surprise or a description of 
something unusual seen. A few were 
little stories of a pet dog or cat that 
talked, or a purely imaginary ad- 
venture. 

During February, books were made 
about Lincoln and George Washington 
and Valentine Day. None of the books 


contained more than five folded 
sheets, making ten pages. Printing 
and illustrations took up a vast amount 
of space. Every possible spare moment 
was put into the making of these books. 
The children had to be coaxed out to 
play during recess periods. They were 
delighted when it rained for that 
meant they could stay in during 
recess. 

A spring book was made in March. 
One excursion a week was taken during 
a portion of the afternoon school hours 
to a beautiful, natural park within 
walking distance of the school. Here 
we studied flowers, trees and birds. 
The interest of the children in their 
reading was even keener now than it 
was at the beginning of the school 
year. 

An Easter book was made in April. 
It contained accounts of Easter parties, 
Easter ceremonies and surprises. The 
imagination, also, was given free reign. 
Easter rabbits were made to talk and 
do human things, but the children 
titled these stories, ‘Fairy Tales.” 
Those who had not given evidence of 
any imagination now showed real 
creative effort. 

Books were made of May-Day 
celebrations here and in other lands. 
Decoration Day was another theme 
used. Others decided to write an 
original May story, while some retold a 
story or poem that had been read to 
them. As always, each child’s work 
was kept individual. 


Bonz finished our projects with 

a Flag-Day books or anticipated 
plans for the summer vacation. 

(v Each child had a splen- 

Oe a did working vocabulary by 
@ this time. Not only could he 


wi recognize these words in any 


form but he also used them prop- 


erly. Spelling had been mastered 
through the repetition of constant 
use. Not only were all of the 
second-grade words mastered but 
all of the first-grade words had been 
reviewed and drilled on. Of course 
it had been impossible to confine the 
work to these two lists; words that be- 
longed to a higher grade were bound to 
creep in. These were not discarded if 
they were within the comprehension of 
each child. If simpler words could be 
used to express the same idea, the chil- 
dren were persuaded, unknown to them, 
to use the simpler word. 

At the end of a very fascinating 
school year each child had a library of 
his own books. His vocabulary book 
contained every word acquired by the 
child, written, printed, and illustrated 
by picture, drawing or duplicate word 
cut from a magazine or newspaper. 
Not only did the children acquire a 
working vocabulary but they learned 
the art of answering only what was 
asked of them. That, in itself, was 
valuable training. They also learned to 
think and to answer in complete 
sentences. They learned to choose be- 
tween a good idea and one that was bet- 
ter, being impartial in their decisions. 
A very democratic spirit resulted from 
these reading projects. This meant 
much in a class where many nation- 
alities and three races were represented. 
Everyone was given a hearing but none 
was allowed to monopolize the floor. 
Especially did the shy child blos- 
som. 

Although projects like these are so 
very worthwhile, no teacher should at- 
tempt them unless she can remain 
enthusiastic throughout, for there is 
much work connected with them. 
There are after-school hours spent in 
search of stories containing needed 
words. Original stories, even, must be 
written when others are not to be 
found. It is no simple task to keep 
several jumps ahead of an alert group 
of knowledge-thirsty children. How- 
ever, the alert teacher will find so 
much of value in her study of such 
pupil-made books that the project 
will be worth more to her than the 
extra time and thought she may 
have given to it. In each of these 
books lies the index of the individual 
child’s ability to carry out a project 
according to specifications. His 
craftsmanship, his selection of mate- 
rials and subject matter record his 
traits of character on the pages of 
his book. Any program embracing 
such projects must be extremely 
pliable. But projects like these add 
new zest to humdrum curriculums. 
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The Sugar Moon 


An Indian Play of the Woodlands 


I. the month of March, which 
they call the Moon of Wakening, or in 
some places the Sugar Moon, the 
Indians of the Maple Tree states of 
Northeastern America used to leave 
their villages and pitch their wigwams 
in small groups here and there in the 
forest where there were many maple 
trees. 

The men would go off on hunting 
trips which lasted two or three days. 
The women and children, remaining 
in the camp with the older men and 
women, devoted themselves to making 
maple sugar. This play is concerned 
with characteristic incidents of the 
sugar-camp, and ends with a tradi- 
tional dance of that time. 


Characters 


INDIAN HUNTERS, WOMEN, CHILDREN 
INDIAN DRUMMER 
THREE HONEYBEES 
WOoOoDPECKER 
CHICKADEE 
Two LitrLe Foxes 
Group oF INDIAN 
ANOTHER CAMP 


VISITORS FROM 


(Those who take the part of the 
hunters may appear later as the Visitors 
in order to leave as large a cast as possi- 
ble for the other characters.) 


Costumes 


Bocxsxm shirts and leggings, 
bright headband with single feather 
and moccasins for Hunters, and Men. 
Women, straight buckskin tunic, neck- 
laces, braided hair, headband. Chil- 
dren, same costumes as Men and 
Women, no headbands or ornaments. 
Older Men and Women, blankets over 
skin costumes. Bees, Birds and Foxes 
in animal costumes, with or without 
masks. Unbleached muslin can be 


easily painted to look like skins and 
furs. 


Setting 


background. Open 
woods, leafless trees, snow on the 
ground, bare patches of earth, a rough, 
muddy path in the foreground. If 


By SUSANNA MYERS 


given out of doors, spread canvas on 
the ground here and there for the 
snowdrifts. 

On stage, at left, two or three wig- 
wams decorated with totem figures, 
Moose, Bear, Beaver. Smoke coming 
from smoke hole. (Can with smudge 
in it fastened up high inside the tent 
under the smoke hole.) 

Many large and small buckets of 
birch bark stand beside the entrances, 
also flat birch-bark pans and big 
wooden spoons and paddles. Heavy 
paper may be fashioned into buckets 
and painted like birch bark. Snow- 
shoes, bows and arrows at side of 
wigwams. 


Time 


Early morning in the month of 
March, the Moon of Wakening. 


The Play 


(A young Hunter lifts the flap of the 
nearest wigwam, comes out into the 
open, and stands with arms and face 
upraised. After a moment he calls 
“‘Oh-y6-ho, yo-hé.”’ Repeats several times. 
A number of other Hunters come out, 
one after the other, and lift arms 
toward the sun, standing motionless 
beside the leader.) 

First HUNTER: See, the early sun 
is shining, brightly shining through 
the treetops. In this welcome Moon 
of Wakening, comes the. time for 
early hunting. 

(All the others turn to him, saying in 
deep voice) Ye, ye, ye, ye. 
ye, ye. 

First HunTER: In their distant 
secret places, deer are hidden in the 
forest. Where the snow still lies 
untrodden, we shall find the winding 
deer tracks. 

(The other Hunters respond as before. 
The Women come out of the wigwams, 
bring the snowshoes to the Men, and then 
the bows and quivers of arrows.) 

First HuNTER: Through the forest, 
on our snowshoes, far away through 
snowy forest, we shall follow winding 
deer tracks till we find the secret 
places. 

(Hunters respond as before. When 
all are ready, they pass single file across 


Ye, ye, 


stage and go off, right. Women stand 
watching. Children come from wig- 
wams and form group near Women. 
One of them has a kitten in her arms, 
which they all want to fondle. Indian 
Children make pets of beaver kittens. 

Grandfather comes out of wigwam, 
center stage. Looks up at sky, holding 
arms outstretched, then turns and speaks. 
All attend.) 

GRANDFATHER: Warm, these rays 
of morning sunlight, in the welcome 
Moon of Wakening, which we also 
call the Sugar Moon. On the tree- 
trunks rests the sunlight, on the bark 
and on the branches; warms the sap 
and sets it flowing through the tree- 
trunks to the branches. Now sweet 
maple sap is flowing, from the trees 
is freely flowing. 

THE LEADER OF THE WOMEN: 
Come! We'll take the birch-bark 
buckets, to the trees where sap is 
flowing. We will bring sweet sap for 
sugar from the tree-trunks of the 
forest. 

(The Women go and get buckets, one 
in each hand, and go across and off 
stage, right.) 

GRANDFATHER: Now ’tis time for 
preparation of the fires for sugar- 
making. Every child shall share the 
labor, many sticks of wood shall 
gather. 

(The Children pick wp sticks, some 
going off stage and, after a time, return- 
ing with arms full. Two old women 
come out from wigwams, lay aside their 
blankets, and bring three long poles. 
Two of the poles have crotches. These 
they drive into the ground, several feet 
apart and lay long cross-pole on them, 
backstage, center. They bring out large 
kettles and swing them at ends of cross- 
pole. The children pile up the wood 
under the kettles and make a large extra 
pile at each end, far side. 

Grandfather has been sitting front 
stage, left, whittling a pair of long 
spoonlike paddles.) 

GRANDFATHER: Now, indeed, the 
fires are ready and the piles of extra 
firewood. Now the kettles too are 
ready, on the cross-pole strong to 
hold them. 

(Children group themselves in front 
of Grandfather, not hiding him.) 
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O.pEst Boy: Oh, Grandfather, we 
have labored, heaping up the piles of 
firewood. Now ‘tis time for story- 
telling. Tell a tale, we beg, Grand- 
father. 

GRANDFATHER: Listen, then, and I 
will tell you how in olden times sweet 
sugar was discovered in the forest 
long ago in Moon of Wakening. 

(Children sit down. Grandfather 
gestures dramatically as he tells the 
story, beginning slowly and increasing 
in fervor as the interest grows.) 


Gieanvrarner: Long ago, yes, it 
was long, long ago, this story my 
Grandfather told me; his Grandfather 
told him. Many grandfathers have 
told it to many children. This is the 
way it is told; this is the way you will 
tell it to your children. 

Long, long ago there was no maple 
sugar. Nobody knew about sweet 
sap from maple trees. It was the 
Moon of Wakening. Big Chief and 
Young Wife were in camp in the forest. 
The sun was warm. Honeybees 
buzzed about to see if the flowers had 
come. Crows walked out of the snowy 
woods and pecked at the bare patches 
of ground to find some old seeds. 

Big Chief went away to hunt. 
Young Wife made a fire, pretty soon, 
to cook his supper. Then Young Wife 
had bad luck and spilled the bucket of 
spring water. Young Wife didn’t 
know what to do. It would take too 
long to go and get more water. She 
felt very unhappy. Pretty soon she 
heard tap-tap, tap-tap, tap-tap. She 
was too unhappy, she didn’t look up. 
Tap-tap, tap-tap, tap-tap. 

Then she saw her friend Wood- 
pecker tap-tapping on the tree by her 
wigwam. A trickle, like water, was 
running out of the tree. Young Wife 
took her bucket and held it under the 
trickle. Woodpecker said tap-tap, and 
flew away. Young Wife filled the big 
kettle and put it on the fire. By and 
by she smelled, sniff, sniff. She looked 
in the kettle. Sniff, sniff. She smelled 
a strong, sweet smell. She looked 
way down in the kettle. All brown, 
thick, sticky in the bottom. No water, 
no soup for Big Chief’s supper. 

Young Wife was frightened. She 
was so frightened she didn’t know 
what to do. 

(Pause. 
at side.) 

GRANDFATHER: Do you know what 
she did, Grandchild? 

Boy: Yes, I know. When she 
heard Big Chief coming home she 
ran away into the woods. 


Grandfather turns to Boy 


GRANDFATHER (fo Girl): Do you 
know what happened next, Grand- 
child? 

Girt: Yes, I know. Young Wife 
stayed away till she felt very lonely. 
Then she came back quietly. She 
saw Big Chief, and she was so sur- 
prised, she didn’t know what to say. 
She couldn’t say a word. 

GRANDFATHER: Yes. Now I will 
tell you the end of the story. Big 
Chief was smiling, smiling, laughing, 
scraping the bottom of the pot, smil- 
ing, laughing, licking his fingers. He 
saw Young Wife. He stood up and 
said: ‘Young Wife, sweet sugar is 
better than soup. I like sweet sugar. 
Make much sugar for Big Chief.”’ 

(Sound of voices off stage. Women 
return with buckets of sap. Boys and 
girls go to meet them, look into buckets, 
with exclamations.) 

Boys AND GIRLS: Ye, ye, ye, ye, ye. 

(The Women empty some of the 
buckets into the big kettles. Grand- 
mothers bring smouldering faggots from 
wigwam, light fires, stand stirring ket- 
tles. Women retire beside wigwams, 
most of the Children remain near fires. 
Loud buzzing sound is heard. Enter 
Three Honeybees from right. Buzz 
around the stage, flying in all directions 
and stop often by the kettles.) 


Guu (stepping forward): See, 
the Honeybees are coming. Look, 
our friends, the honey-makers! 

GRANDFATHER: They have left their 
homes too early. Not a flower is 
blooming for them. 

GirL: But they think the flowers 
are blooming, for they smell sweet 
sugar boiling. 

(Bees buzz loudly.) 

GRANDFATHER (walking over to fire): 
Let us give them of our sugar, hungry 
little honey-makers. They will give 
us of their ‘honey, later when the 
flowers have blossomed. 

(Grandmother drops some sap on chips 
of wood, which children hold over kettle, 
and place on ground, center. Honey- 
bees, buzzing, hover about, sip, buzz and 


fly away. Children build up fires with 


extra wood. Tapping is heard off 
stage, coming nearer. Tap-tap, tap-tap. 
Woodpecker comes hopping in.) 

GRANDFATHER: Who is 
Who comes tap-tapping? ’Tis our 
friend, Redhead, the Woodpecker. 
He who knows the forest’s secrets; 
he has come to bring good fortune. 

(Woodpecker hops all around, 
stretches his wings, preens his feathers, 
tap-taps on poles, rests at woodpile, 
right, facing Grandfather, left.) 


there? 


GRANDFATHER: Ever friend of man, 
Woodpecker, with your tuft of crim- 
son feathers; now in token of old 
friendship you are welcome here, 
Woodpecker. 

(Woodpecker hops around, then away 
behind wigwams. Boys build up fires. 
Chickadee’s call is heard, chick-a-dee- 
dee-dee, in a hoarse voice, many times 
repeated. Chickadee flies in from right.) 

GRANDFATHER: Ho! Ho! Ho! Now 
comes our brother, Chickadee, who 
is the herald of the forest. He has 
tidings! 

CHICKADEE: Chick-a-dee-dee-dee, 

Chick-a-dee-dee-dee. 

GRANDFATHER: What is now your 
news, my brother? Is it news of 
friend or enemy? 

CHICKADEE: Chick-a-dee-dee-dee, 

Chick-a-dee-dee-dee. 

GRANDFATHER: ‘This is not the 
sound of good news. ‘Tis of enemies 
he tells us! Secret enemies plotting 


mischief. This the news the herald 
brings us. 
(Tense pause. Children group 


around Grandmother at one end. Chick- 
adee near Grandfather at the other end, 
left, calls more and more loudly and 
excitedly. Flutters about, calling, call- 
ing. Children look and listen in sus- 
pense. Enter, far right, two little Foxes, 
stealthily. Come near center before 
Children see them. Bark sharply as 
Boys make a dash to wigwams for bows 
and arrows. Girls pick up stones. 
Foxes rush around, sneakily, and up- 
set several buckets of syrup. One of 
them picks up the beaver kitten which 
the Girls had left asleep by the wood- 
pile. Boys chase the foxes and shoot 
arrows. They run off stage, dropping 
beaver kitten. Girls pick it up and pet 
it. All slowly return to places as before.) 

GRANDFATHER: So! Our little 
brother Chickadee came as friend to 
give us warning; saw the naughty 
foxes watching, stealing nearer from 
the forest; knew their mischief and 
their plotting; knew they hoped to 
make their supper of our furry beaver 
kitten. So he came to give us 
warning! 

(Grandmother, stirring syrup, holds 
up paddles, high. Grandfather claps 
hands.) 

GRANDFATHER: Now the sugar may 
be tested. It is time to drop the 
syrup on the snow and see it harden; 
first the testing, then the tasting. 

CHILDREN (shout): ‘Tsi-wo-na-Atz 
(Feast, be merry). 

(Children take the big flat pans to 
one side, fill with snow (cotton) and 
bring them to Grandmothers who dip out 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Avonc Emily Dickinson’s poign- 
ant nature poems, collected in a 
volume of verse for children*, we read 
*“March”’: 


“Dear March, come in! 
How glad I am! 
I looked for you before. 
Put down your hat— 
You must have walked— 
How out of breath you are! 
Dear March, how are you? 
And the rest? 
Did you leave Nature well? 
Oh, March, come right upstairs with 

me. 

I have so much to tell!’’ 


These ‘“‘Poems for Youth” are an 
important contribution to the emo- 
tional life of boys and girls. We, too, 
may find a message in the nature 
thoughts of that gentle New England 
poet who found comfort and inspira- 
tion in all seasons whether favorable 
or storm-swept; who rejoiced in 
nature’s most hidden manifestation 
of color, fragrance or touch. 

Certain months of the year have 
more individuality than others; one 
of these months is March. With the 
coming of March we may have rugged 
sensory experiences; the buffeting of 
wind, the insistent sting of sleet, the 
brief promise of stronger sunshine, the 
thrill of seeing branches roughened 
and swollen with bursting buds, a 
vision of the green sword blades of 
crocus and daffodil, spearing their 
way up through frozen earth. March 
has inspired many poets as well as 
Emily Dickinson. We remember such 
winged phrases as, ‘‘Now is the winter 
of our discontent made glorious sum- 
mer.” And “If winter comes, can 
spring be far behind?” 


Mharcis reminds us that we need 
the contrast which comes to us in the 
rhythms of the seasons. Without the 
vigorous outdoor experiences that this 
month brings us, we should not be as 
well prepared for April’s peace. In- 
stead of closing our windows to the 
vigor of March weather, instead of 
allowing four walls to shut us away 
from the transition from winter to 
spring which March offers us, let us 
experience as much of this forthright 


“Poems for Youth” by Emily Dickinson, II- 
PA Little, Brown and Co., Boston. $2.00. 


weather as we can. Let us share it 
with the children, helping them to 
feel, see, listen, touch the forces of 
nature that are so emphatic in March 
weather. This is one of the most 
insistent months of the year, marking 
a strong beat in the rhythm of the 
seasons. 


Tus matter of rhythm is well 
illustrated in seasons. Growth, rest 
through apparent dissolution, a period 
of waiting, growth again; thus chil- 
dren may be led to feel the great 
movements of the life force as illus- 
trated in nature. There is a similar 
ebb and flow in our emotional lives; the 
high hope of spring, the rich promise of 
the harvest, the toughening of the moral 
fiber to withstand the rigors of winter; 
then March, when we prepare our- 
selves for the miracle of another 
awakening outdoors. In our mental 
life, we are creatures moved by 
rhythmic forces. We achieve, feel 
triumphant, see our efforts wrecked in 
the mutability of events that are 
beyond our control, determine to con- 
quer circumstances, and once more 
find success. 

The important thing is to realize the 
inevitability of this rhythmic progress 
of life, whether of nature, of humanity, 
of nations. If destruction occurs, it is 
always followed by construction. Es- 
pecially is this true in the recent 
impairment of so much that we had 
carefully wrought in education. The 
rhythm has begun to- change its 
tempo; we find ourselves issuing at 
last from March weather in the schools 
into their reconstruction and hoped- 
for awakening. 


WW. feel that the April issue of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will be espe- 
cially helpful. Violet Moore Higgins, 
whose suggestions for art teaching 
combine normal training with a long 
experience in illustration and com- 


mercial art, will offer a program for 


spring and Easter in the art class, 
from the first year through the 
elementary school. A cut-paper poster, 
a flower map of Holland, Easter-egg 
figures, Easter cards and classroom 
decorations, and a “stand-up” Peter 
Rabbit with his garden will appear in 
our April ‘Art in Childhood.” 


Among the units of activity for 
April will be “Our Florist Shop. A 
First-Grade Activity” by Nan Lacy, 
who worked out the project with 
a group of public-school children 
last year. The work includes lan- 
guage, excursions for community 
study, nature study, and art and 
crafts. 

“Shadow Puppets in School’ by 
Pauline Benton, who developed the 
“Red Gate Shadow Puppets,” de- 
scribes the making of these interesting 
marionettes and how to stage them. 
“The Fifth Grade Studies Useful 
Trees,” by Cora P. Emerson is a cor- 
relative unit that may be carried out 
with value through the entire month, 
in preparation for Arbor Day.” ‘The 
Kindergarten and Reading Readiness”’ 
from the significant curriculum revision 
of the Berkeley, California, schools is 
another in our series of articles express- 
ing the constructive relationship of the 
kindergarten to the whole school life 
of the child. 

Worked out in successful school- 
room language and dramatic activities, 
we shall publish Elizabeth Phelan’s 
“The Coming of Spring,” a delightful 
play in which a groundhog, a hand- 
organ man, some children and many 
flowers and birds have happy parts. 
Emma Brock, well-known in the pic- 
ture-story book field, has written us 
another tale for successful story-hour 
use, “The Garden Patch.” Other 
stories will have spring themes, and 
the poetry page will be especially 
prepared for the Easter entertainment 
or auditorium recitation. 

Perhaps no modern artist has so 
convincingly found her way into the 
inner life of childhood as Lauren Ford. 
Remembering her own childhood with 
its close family life, the details of 
costume, furnishings and daily doings; 
feeling the importance of the play 
interests of boys and girls; going 
farther than these realities into the 
realm of childhood dreaming, and 
our own spiritual visions of child life, 
her paintings are making a unique 
place for themselves in the art life of 
America. Our April “Living Picture 
Study”’ will present a reproduction of 
Lauren Ford’s ‘“Vaudagne,” a painting 
of children placed against a back- 
ground of mountains and_ sky, 
and with Easter blooming at their 
feet. 
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Living Picture Study 


“NORTHEASTER,” Painted by Winslow Homer 


Bauircs of the sea require the 
highly specialized technic of represent- 
ing motion. In painting a landscape 
there is the motion of the wind to be 
considered. If it is a March scene, the 
artist convinces us of a blustering wind 
by twisting the branches of his trees 
against a restless sky; painting leaves 
in a frenzied dance across a field; 
bending tall grasses to the ground with 
uneven rhythm. The power of an in- 
visible force is measured by these 
elements. In a summer landscape the 
invisible force is measured by a gentle, 
rhythmic swaying of trees, leaves and 
grasses. The sweep of motion is wide. 
We think of the wind as caressing the 
elements it touches. The boisterous 
winds of March and the zephyrs of June 
are two manifestations of the varying 
motion of the air. A landscape is 
changed momentarily by the shifting of 
light. An entire scene is transformed by 
the passage of a cloud over the sun. 
Colors change. Forms which were ac- 
cented by brilliant light vanish. New 
shapes become important. The whole 
pattern of the landscape is new. In 
painting the sea, not only the motion 
of air and the play of light and shade on 
the water are to be considered, but the 
unfathomable and ceaseless drive of 
the ocean. 


WV HoMER, whose greatest 
reputation came to him as a painter of 
the sea, has chosen to portray motion 
at its height in ‘‘Northeaster,”’ and in 
it has given us an outstanding ex- 
ample of the power of suggested sound 
through graphic representation. With 
a thundering crash a wave shatters 
itself upon a rock. Its crest breaks into 
iridescent foam and plunges toward the 
shore. It flings a towering pyramid of 
spray into the air. Here is a climax of 
motion. There is such a moment in 
symphonic music when the cymbals are 
struck, the drums roll and the whole 
orchestra is harmonized in a moment of 
culmination which the entire symphony 
has anticipated. Listening to the music 
of “Sibelius” or to Mendelssohn’s 
“Fingel’s Cave,’’ we hear the sea. In 
looking at ‘‘Northeaster’’ we hear the 
orchestration of storm forces at sea. 

A huge wave beats in from a wind- 
riven ocean. It heaves its towering 


strength up from a deep green pit. It 
levels off and rises again, seething in 
its madness to break upon the shore. 
With the thunder of a cannon its unity 
is shattered on the rock. Swish, the 
spray rushes through the air; then 
gurgles back, draining through crevices 
of rock. Like the inhalation of a giant 
breath, the sea sucks back the swirling 
water from the shallows, and all along 
the shore comes the beat of breaking 
waves. As one is lost in the magnifi- 
cence of this painting the sibilant 
counterpoint of little watery sounds 


THE PICTURE SUGGESTS a 
That the class describe actual storms 
they have seen at sea or on a lake 
That the class describe what the black 
and white reproduction tells them 
of the colors of this painting 

That the class visit the marine depart- 
ments of neighboring museums 

That the class read poems by John 
Masefield about the sea 

That the class listen to records of 

Beethoven's symphonies and De- 

bussy’s suite ‘‘Le Mer” 


recurs against the crashing overtones 
of wind and wave. 


Boserr HENRI, to whom the 
most vital elements of nature’s man- 
ifestations were the most fleeting, said: 
“Look at a Homer seascape. There is 
order in it and grand formation. It 
produces on your mind the whole 
vastness of the sea, a vastness as im- 
pressive and uncontrollable as the sea 
itself. You are made to feel the force 
of the sea, the resistance of the rock; 
the whole thing is an integrity of na- 
ture.” Winslow Homer saw the sea in 
its limitless strength, unclouded by fog 
or mist. He saw in rock a resisting 
force, washed clean, unchanged through 
the ages of its meeting with the sea. 
The order and grand formation make a 
pleasing pattern on the canvas. The 
rocky ledge, lying in-a triangular mass 
across the foreground, balances the 
dark mass of the wave at the right, and 
throws the attention to the cloud of 
spray, rising above it. The massing of 
white at the left, the lacelike pattern 
of foam and the breaking crest beyond 


bring interest and rest to the eye. The 
turmoil of the breaking wave com- 
mands attention; the latitude of the 
vast open sea lures the imagination. 
Through Homer’s depth of feeling new 
paths to the appreciation of beauty 
open before us. 


WY instow HoMER had been paint- 
ing for many years before the mystery 
of the sea became his consuming inter- 
est. He was born in Boston in 1836. 
His aptitude for drawing and painting 
from the time he was a small boy led 
him to answer a newspaper advertise- 
ment which read: “Boy Wanted. 
Must have a taste for drawing. No 
other need apply.”’ He got the job 
and worked for two years in a lithog- 
rapher’s shop in Boston. Following 
that he did free lance work for period- 
icals and finally became a staff artist 
for Harper's Weekly. In the 1860's 
Harper's Weekly was setting the 
standard for. periodical eminence and 
Winslow Homer’s clever drawings con- 
tributed to this standard. But the proc- 
ess of wood engraving by which 
original drawings were reproduced at 
that time was a far cry from our ac- 
curate processes of reproduction in 
printing today. Whatever originality 
an artist showed in his drawing was 
pretty well leveled off by the engraver. 
Harper’s sent Winslow Homer as artist- 
correspondent to the battle fronts of 
the Civil War. This assignment lasted 
only a year. Such work was not what 
he really wished to do. Upon his re- 
turn to New York City he established 
himself in a studio for painting and 
study. After some years of successful 
work in New York and Prout’s Neck, 
Maine, he went to Tynemouth, Eng- 
land, for a visit. It was there that the 
majesty of the sea began to fill his life. 
Tynemouth, on the North Sea, was 
swept by the varying moods of storm 
and sunshine. Winslow Homer began, 
there, to paint marines with such con- 
summate skill as to overshadow even 
the excellence of his former work. 

‘“‘Northeaster’’ hangs in the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York City 
together with his familiar paintings, 
“The Fog Warning,” “Cannon Rock,” 
Gulf Stream,”’ and many others. 

—Mary TAYLOR. 
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“NORTHEASTER” Painted by Winslow Homer 
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Art in Childhood 


Heidi’s Land in Line and Color 
By VIOLET MOORE HIGGINS 


Tocxep away in the mountains, 
without even a mile of sea-coast, and 
ringed about by France, Germany, 
Italy and Austria, is little Switzerland, 
often called ‘the playground of 
Europe.”’ The tourist trade is said to 
be Switzerland’s chief industry for 
here, summer and winter alike, visitors 
come to climb the steep crags of the 
Alps, to revel in the matchless beauty 
of the mountain scenery, to ski and 
skate in the valleys. 

But in spite of its appeal to outsiders 
as a great recreation ground, the 
qualities that made the little country 
an independent nation in spite of its 
larger and more powerful neighbors, 
still persist in the sturdy people, the 
simple virtues of plain living, hard 
work, honesty, independence. The 
story of Switzerland’s national hero, 
William Tell, makes the country vivid 
and real to many who will never have 
an opportunity to see her snow-capped 
mountains. Another link with Switzer- 
land is the fact that her flag, a white 
cross on a red ground, supplied the de- 
sign and color scheme for the world- 
wide flag of the Red Cross. It was in 
Geneva in 1863 that fourteen countries 
met in conference, adopted the now fa- 
miliar design, and honored Switzerland 
by using her flag with colors reversed. 

But to thousands of children Switzer- 
land is real because of an author who 
died in Zurich in 1891, Johanna Spyri, 
who wrote the story of “Heidi,” a 
simple but strangely fascinating tale of 
life in the Alps. It is this book which 


has supplied the inspiration for our art 
study this month. 


Tus following page shows a 
typical scene in Heidi’s country and 
may be developed either in paper cut- 
ting or as a painted poster. Perhaps 
the class may be giving a little play 
based on some of the book, and this 
will serve as a poster to announce it. 
Or it may form a background for a 
miniature scene from the story, which 
may be peopled with dolls dressed to 
represent Heidi, Peter the goatherd, 
and Clara, the little invalid from 
Frankfort who found health in the Alps. 


In making this poster in cut-paper, 
use for the foundation a sheet of heavy 
paper or light cardboard in a pleasing, 
neutral color which will make a frame 
or border for the picture itself. Black, 
dark gray, tan, gold or silver will serve 
the purpose. Cut all the pieces enough 


Note: Violet Moore Higgins, well- 
known children’s illustrator and stu- 
dent of normal art in the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts, brings her 
experience this month to the problem 
of using a loved story as a _ back- 
ground of art expression in cut-paper, 
paint and crayons, and constructive 
projects. 


This is an original plan and one 
that has wide possibilities for relating 
geography, history and language with 


fine and applied art. May we call 
the special attention of March school- 
rooms to Mrs. Higgins’ picture map 
of a child’s route from home to school? 
This offers a new and educational 
activity for our first outdoor days. 


smaller than the outside measurement 
to leave a border of the foundation color. 

Put the sky on first, then the mass of 
the mountains, and over that the 
shadows. Next come the folds of the 
distant hills. Each of these folds should 
be a different color. Then cut from 
dark green paper a number of pine 
trees of different heights, and put them 
in place, one over the other until the 
effect of a forest is obtained. Then lay 
over them the folds of the more distant 
foreground and finally the brilliant 


fresh green of the immediate fore- 
ground. The last touches are the ad- 


dition of the white stones that crop up 
through the grass, the gayly colored 


flowers, and finally the letters. The 
word ‘‘Switzerland’’ or any other 


wording desired may be substituted, 
or the lettering may be omitted 
altogether. 

The coloring offers a splendid in- 
dividual problem for each child. Not 
every one has been fortunate enough 
to see the snow-covered Alps or even 
our own Rockies, but everyone has at 
some time or other watched great soft 
puffy cloud masses form in the sky, and 


hang there motionless like islands in a 
sea of air. The coloring on these clouds 
is very much like that of the atmos- 
pheric changes on snow-covered 
mountains. Early morning may make 
the lighter portion of the cloud a pale 
rose with violet shadows against a pale 
yellow sky, noontime may make white 
snow and deep purple shadows stand 
out boldly against a brilliant blue sky, 
and sunset will bring tones of rose and 
gold, gray and violet. The folds of the 
ground between the foot of the 
mountains and the brilliantly colored 
foreground offer another study. As 
we look across a wide vista of hills and 
fields, colors soften and dim as they 
recede, and children will discern this 
readily. Let them carry out this idea 
in making this poster. 


Pp ETER and Heidi on the mountain 
top before the little hut where Heidi 
lived with her grandfather, is to be 
developed as a poster and will perhaps 
suggest other scenes from the story 
which will lend themselves to poster 
treatment. Heidi wears a bright red 
skirt, a white blouse and a bright yel- 
low kerchief. The buttons on her 
bodice are yellow,: the strings red, and 
the apron a light blue. Her flowers are 
yellow with green leaves. Peter’s 
black jacket is bound with yellow, his 
shirt is white with a red band at the 
top, and his hat and trousers are deep 
green. The hut is brown, with big 
white stones on the roof to hold it down 
when the wind blows. A yellow path 
comes from the door, and crosses the 
bright green grass to drop out of sight 
over the brink of the mountain. The 
folds of the distant hills are soft greens, 
the mountains white with deep violet 
shadows against a bright blue sky. 
The dull brown of the pine trunk 
balances the brown of the hut, and the 
rich dark green of the pine needles cuts 
sharply across the sky. 


W142 winter came Heidi left her 
mountain hut to live in a village down 
in the valley. There her grandfather 

(Continued on page 47) 
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THE ALPS. CUT-PAPER OR PAINTED POSTER 


VIOLET HIGGINS — 
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PETER AND HEIDI SUGGEST OTHER POSTER ILLUSTRATIONS 


ViCh@T Moore NIGGINS 
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DESIGN MOTIFS FROM OLD STOVE TILES 
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MOUNTAIN GOATS. A TOY-MAKING PROJECT 
SCHWANLI 
IN CARDBOARD a 


DRAW FIGURES 1 AND 2 ON LIGHT CARDBOAR 
COLOR THE BASES GREEN,CUT OUT Sova 
FIGURES, AND FoLD 2 AS SHOWN IN 
FIGURE 3. ATTACH 2 BEHIND | with 
PASTE AT TOP. PASTE NARROW TURNED 
UP FLAP BEHIND THE BASE OF 1 


DRAW A,6, AND C, ON 
THIN WOOD,AND CUT THEM 
OUT. PAINT A AND C IN 
SHADES SF BROWN, AND 
PAINT THE EDGES OF 
ALL THREE PIECES 
THEN GLUE THESE 
SECTIONS TOGETHER 
A ON TOP, B IN THE 
MIDDLE, ¢ AT THE BACK. 


VIOLET 
MOORE \ 
RIGGINS 


BARLI IN WOOD 
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WE CONSTRUCT HEIDIS VILLAGE HOME 
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Violet Moore Higgins 


These two pages show how a scene can be made to represent the house where Heidi lived in the winter. 


A wooden box or a strong paper carton will do as a foundation. 


Put it on one side with the open side toward 
you. 


Paint the floor a dark color or paper it with brown paper to represent wood. Copy Figure 3 and paste 
it on the rear wall, as in Figure A, adding more paneling if necessary to make it fit the space. The upper 
part of the wall may be painted a deep, creamy yellow, and the woodwork a rich brown, or it may be made of 
brown paper, pasted on and marked in crayons to simulate the grain of the wood. The hinges and latch 
should be black. The table (Figure 1) and the stove (Figure 2) should be worked out in color and made to 
fit the space. Then paste or tack them to the front edge of the box, as in Figure B. When this is finished 


there will be a very real little model of Heidi’s home, and it needs only cardboard figures of Heidi and 
Peter, drawn from an illustrated edition of the book, to complete the scene. 


Figure C is a little stove made for a doll’s house, simulating an old tile stove. It was made from an 
empty glass apple-butter jar, painted white, decorated in shades of blue, and shellacked. 
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DAFFODILS 
By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
Daffodils 


That come before the swallow dares, and take 


The wind of March with beauty. 


TRAVEL 
By RoBERT Louis STEVENSON 


I should like to rise and go 

Where the golden apples grow ;— 
Where below another sky 

Parrot islands anchored lie, 

And, watched by cockatoos and goats, 
Lonely Crusoes building boats ;— 
Where in sunshine reaching out 
Eastern cities, miles about, 

Are with mosque and minaret 
Among sandy gardens set, 

And the rich goods from near and far 


Poems of Other Lands 


Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON BLEECKER 


NILE WATER SONG 
By RosE HENDERSON 

When night comes down at Khartoum, 
Beside the sluggish Nile, 
The little white-capped donkey-boys 
Keep singing all the while— 
An old song, a blessing song, 
Of wells beside the Nile. 


The chains go creaking eerily, 

And earthen buckets dip. 

The donkeys amble round and round, 
And streams of water slip 

Across the sandy gardens 

Till roots are all a-drip. 


Such songs were sung when Pharoahs 
Drove hoards of shackled slaves, 
And built gray, massive monuments 
To guard their jeweled graves— 

Less fair than desert gardens now 
That living water laves. 

An old song, a water song, 

Instead of kings and slaves. 


Hang for sale in the bazaar ;— 

Where the Great Wall round China goes, 

And on one side the desert blows, 

And with bell and voice and drum, 

Cities on the other hum ;— 

Where are forests, hot as fire, 

Wide as England, tall as a spire, 

Full of apes and coco-nuts 

And the negro hunters’ huts;— 

Where the knotty crocodile 

Lies and blinks in the Nile, 

And the red flamingo flies 

Hunting fish before his eyes;— 

Where in jungles, near and far, 

Man-devouring tigers are, 

Lying close and giving ear 

Lest the hunt be drawing near, 

Or a comer-by be seen 

Swinging in a palanquin ;— 

Where among the desert sands 

Some deserted city stands, 

All its children, sweep and prince, 

Grown to manhood ages sin¢e, MY UNCLES 

Not a foot in street or house, OLD SPANISH GAME 

Not a stir of child or mouse, My uncle came from Chile and brought me a fan, 

And when kindly falls the night, (fan with right hand) 

In all the town no spark of light. My uncle came from Peru and brought me two, 

There I’ll come when I’m a man (fan with both hands) 

With a camel caravan; Another uncle came from Ecuador and brought me 

Light a fire in the gloom three, (tap with one foot) 

Of some dusty dining-room, There came from Brazil another uncle and brought 
: me four, (tap with both feet) 

See the pictures on the walls, Another uncle from Uruguay brought me five, 

Heroes, fights, and festivals; (move head also) 

And in a corner find the toys And with six from Paraguay you stand up, turn 

Of the old Egyptian boys. 


around and sit down again. 
Copyright, ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verses"’ 


(If you don’t, you pay a forfeit) 
Charles Scribner's Sons Translated from the Spanish by Katharine B. Clay 


Copyright, “‘St. Nicholas Magazine"’ 


THE LITTLE TOY LAND OF THE DUTCH 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Away off across the seas and such 
Lies the little flat land of the Dutch, Dutch, Dutch! 


Where the green toy meadows stretch off to the sea, 
With a little canal where a fence ought to be! 


Where the windmill’s arms go round, round, round, 
And sing to the cows with a creaky sound. 


Where storks live up in the chimney top, 

And wooden shoes pound, plop, plop, plop! 
Where little toy houses stand in a row, 

And dog carts clattering past them go! 

Where milk cans shine in the shiniest way, 

And the housemaids scrub, scrub, scrub all day. 
Where dikes keep out the raging sea, 

And shut in the land as cozy as can be. 

Oh, I like that little land, very much, 

That prim little, trim little, land of the Dutch! 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


A Doll-House Project 


How delighted the first-graders 
were to find two new dolls in their 
room the first day of the new term. 
One was a boy doll in a blue suit 


AS MUCH OF THE CONSTRUCTION AS 
POSSIBLE WAS DONE BY THE CHILDREN 


trimmed with red, and the other a girl 
doll in a blue dress trimmed with red. 
There were other outfits for the dolls, 
just alike. 

“Of course they are twins,”’ declared 
Albert. Then the question arose, 
“What shall we name them?’ Mary 
Lou said, ‘‘Let’s name them Peter and 
Peggy just like the books we have in 
our desk.’’ So Peter and Peggy they 
became. 

Phil decided to make a bed for the 
twins. Eugene came to me one morning 
soon after the bed was finished and 
said, ‘“‘Miss Walters, last night I 
dreamed we had a doll house for Peter 
and Peggy. It was a white house with 
green around the windows. And it had 
shingles and real electric lights!”’ 

“Let’s have a doll house made just 
like that!’ clamored the children. So 
we took a walk to Mr. Parkins, the 
carpenter, and engaged him to build us 
a doll house. The children told him 
how they wanted it made. It was de- 
cided that Mr. Parkins would make the 
house and the children would paint and 
shingle it. 

We waited anxiously for a week. 
During that time the children chose 
what they would do to furnish the 
house. 

At last the doll house came! It was 
made from a large packing box with 
clapboards on the sides, “‘just like our 
house,’ said Charlene. The house was 


24 inches wide, 36 inches long, and 48 
inches high. Mr. Parkins had put it on 
casters so the children could easily 
move it about. To open the house we 
first raised up the roof and then the 
entire front of the house swung out on 


PLENTY OF PLAY SPACE 
WAS ALLOWED 


hinges. Downstairs there were two 
rooms with an arched doorway be- 
tween. The steps went from the 
kitchen and dining-room combined to 


Note: This Department, contributed 
by our readers from their everyday 
classroom experiences, has proved 
helpful and popular. 

We want your name in it, telling 
of original plans, how you are express- 
ing new ideas in developing the regular 
subjects of the course of study. 

Manuscripts should be under five 
hundred words, if seasonal,. submitted 
three months in advance. Send your 
ideas, enclosing a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Editorial, Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, 120 East 16th Street, New York 
City. 


the bedroom above. On the second 
floor was the bathroom and the bed- 
room. And, of course, there was an 
attic. Mr. Parkins promised to make 
us some steps for the front porch after 
we had painted it. There were 16 glass 
windows in the house and each window 
was enclosed in a small frame. And 
there were real electric lights, even a 
green one on the front porch. 

The children fell eagerly to work. 
The bathroom was papered with blue 
and white wall-paper and the floor was 


covered with blue and white linoleum. 
It was decided that white bathroom 
fixtures, a blue and white rug, and blue 
and white curtains would be needed 
for the bathroom. We invited some 
second-grade girls to make the cur- 
tains. Mary, a first-grader, made the 
rug, using an old tablet back for the 
frame. 

The bedroom and living-room were 
appropriately papered and the floors 
varnished. The combination kitchen 
and dining-room was painted and the 
floor varnished. Some third- and 
fourth-grade girls made the curtains 
for the rest of the house. 

Much furniture was brought from 
home and what was lacking the children 
made from cardboard. 

Some large shingles were purchased 
and the janitor cut them into pieces 
2’ x 53’. It did not take the boys 
long to shingle the house. After the 
house was finished Mr. Parkins put 
the chimney and front steps on. 

We made an extensive study of the 
home including the work of the entire 
family. We also studied the furniture 
needed in each room. Large charts, 
pictures drawn by the class of bedroom, 
living-room and other furniture, with 
the name of the article under the 
picture, were made. Each child made 
two booklets. One booklet showed the 
work that father and mother did. The 
other booklet showed the different 
rooms in the house. For one page of 
this booklet the children were given a 
hectographed picture of our doll house; 
the front and roof of the house were 
hectographed on another piece of paper. 
When this paper house was put together 
it was an exact duplicate of our doll 
house, the roof could be raised up and 
the front opened out and showed the 
rooms like those in the doll house. 
The children drew the furniture in 
each room of the house. 

The children made up many original 
stories about the house and the work 
of the various members of the family. 
I also found many poems and stories 
that fitted in well with our doll-house 
project. 

—HELEN WALTERS, Evansville, Wis. 


Making a Screen 


A screen is a very useful bit of con- 
struction for your room. There are so 
many uses to which it may be put, and 
ways in which it can be decorated. 
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First you must decide what size you 
want and whether it is going to be a 
two-part screen or one of three parts. 
Of course a three-part screen is more 
useful. At the lumber yard they will 
cut the wood just the right lengths and 


center of the hinge. Cutting away part 
of the frame so that the hinge flaps can 
be set in, makes a nicer job. After the 
parts are put together, nail the beaver- 
board on. You may find it more con- 
venient to decorate the board first and 


SCREENS ARE DECORATIVE AND USEFUL IN THE CLASSROOM 


the Feaver-board the right size. If you 
cannot afford beaver-board, very heavy 
cardboard covered with brown paper 
serves nicely. 

If your screen is to measure, let us 
say, 51%’ x 2’ for each panel then it 
would be wise to get wood cut in the 
following sizes: six pieces of wood 
x x 20”, and six pieces x 
x 534’. Poplar is a good wood to work 
with but white pine is satisfactory. 
Yellow pine is apt to split easily and 
should not be used. The beaver board 
will be cut 2’ x 54’. This will allow 
the screen to cover the entire frame ex- 
cept for three inches at the bottom. 
These measurements give pleasing 
proportion, but your screen can be any 
size that meets your needs. 

To put the screen together you will 
need medium-size corrugated nails, or 
if you have an experienced carpenter to 
help you it can be pegged or screwed. 
This gives a much firmer frame though 
the corrugated nails, if put in carefully, 
will last a long time. For nailing the 
beaver-board to the frames you will 
want 34” length headless nails. Mak- 
ing a neat job of this nailing is very 
important. 

After you have nailed the wood to- 
gether to make the parts of the screen, 
your next problem is hinging the parts 
together. A simple hinge which is not 
expensive or hard to use is the best 
kind. That the hinge may work 
smoothly it is necessary that a small 
space be left between the parts. The 
amount left is equal to the width of the 


attach it later. Great care should be 
used in putting it on neatly. Sand- 
papering the edges helps. 

When the screen is finished you will 
be ready to decorate it. This calls for 
a great deal of planning since there are 
separate parts to your screen which 
must be thought of as an entire picture 
and yet appear beautiful when seen in 
sections. A picturesque map is a very 
popular subject. A character screen is 
amusing if it is not too large. Silhou- 
ettes placed upon a pleasing back- 
ground are charming. But whether 
you use crayon or paints or cut-paper 
to carry out your design you will make 
definite plans on large paper first. The 
beauty of a screen depends upon good 
construction, an artistically planned 
design and careful workmanship. It is 
something that everyone in a class 
can help make, and all can enjoy. 

—EUGENIA EcKFrorD, Wilmington, Del. 


Reading-Club Activities 


Drxnc a recent meeting of our 


‘third-grade Book Club, we made a list 


of our favorite books. ‘The Tale of 
Peter Rabbit’? was one of the first 
mentioned and was unanimously se- 
lected by the entire group. 

Several days later we brought in 
“The Fairy Caravan” which was new 
to this group of children. From the 
title page the class found that the book 
was written by Beatrix Potter, the 
author of “The Tale of Peter Rabbit.” 


Parts of the book were read to the 
children that day. It was then placed 
on the browsing table where they could 
read it for themselves and also enjoy 
the pictures. 

The children commented on the fact 
that this book was larger in size than 
the “toy books” by Beatrix Potter. 
The illustrations and general make-up 
were much the same. They noticed the 
preface in which she says: 


“As I walked by myself, 
And talked by myself, 
Myself said unto me— 


Through many changing seasons 
these tales have walked and talked 
with me. They were not meant for 
printing; I have left them in the homely 
idiom of our old north-country speech. 
I sent them on the insistence of friends 
beyond the sea. 

BEATRIX POTTER.”’ 


On an appointed day each week our 
club goes to the Juvenile Library for a 
free reading period. Before going this 
week, I posted on the bulletin-board a 
list of books by Beatrix Potter which 
were in the library. The children 
asked to have these books placed on 
the tables for the free reading period 
at the library. It was suggested that 
this be a ‘Beatrix Potter Day.’” Some 
of the children had read books from the 
list and told the parts of the story 
which they enjoyed most. 

Before starting for the library I 
said, ‘‘As we go in, you will notice a 
picture of Peter Rabbit hanging on the 
doorease. Beatrix Potter drew this 
picture. Most of her stories are about 
animals. She makes all the animal 
pictures for the stories herself. That is 
why the stories and pictures fit each 
other so well.” 

At each free reading period the 
children are encouraged to discover 
interesting facts to tell the group. I 
asked, ‘Will you have something 
interesting to tell us when we get back? 
Notice the pictures in the library book 
that you read today. If you like that 
book especially well, we can bring it to 
our classroom and finish it here.” 

By popular demand most of the 
afternoon was spent in reporting and 
asking questions about Beatrix Potter. 
Individual reports were made about 
books read at the library. Each child 
told why he especially liked his book 
and why he would recommend if to 
others. I kept a list of the books re- 
ported and noted the comments made 
about each. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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For the Children’s Hour 


Airship Surprise 
By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


B.: where are we going, 
Mother?” Joan asked. Joan, Mother 
and Joe, the traveling Clarks, were 
busily packing their bags in their room 
in a London hotel. Mother looked 
secret and wise. She went on sorting 
some of their travel-worn clothes and 
folding the new ones they had bought 
in London shops. “A surprise is always 
fun,’ she said. ‘‘Now, Joe, give this 
outgrown suit to the doorman for his 
boy and pack only the English tweed 
suit. Joan, carry your sports shoes and 
home party dress to give the doorman 
for his little girl. We will pack only 
your Liberty silk dress, and you and 
Joe will wear your new British walking 
shoes. We are traveling light on this 
trip.”’ 

Joan and Joe could trust Mother, 
even if they were very curious. They 
gave away the extra clothes as Mother 
had suggested. They carefully packed 
only what the big and the small suit- 
case would hold. They put on their 
woolen clothes, sweaters, and British 
shoes. There was a rap at the hotel 
door. A hotel porter was outside, wait- 
ing for their bags. ‘“The taxi is here to 
take you to the Victoria Bus Station,”’ 
he said. They all went down in the 
hotel lift and the porter put their bags 
in the taxi. Off they went through the 
crowded London streets. Soon Joan 
and Joe would know where, in the wide 
world through which they were travel- 
ing, Mother was taking them. 

Victoria Bus Station, where the taxi 
stopped, was like a busy bus station in 
New York or Boston. Mother bought 
three tickets. Then something sur- 
prising happened. Joan, Joe, Mother 
and their bags were all weighed on ac- 
curate scales and the weights were 
written down on their tickets. Before 
the brother and sister could ask the 
reason for this, a guard called out, 
“Bus for Croyden. Passengers and 
luggage for Croyden.”’ A porter helped 
them with their luggage and they 
boarded a great bus, full of other ex- 
cited passengers. They rolled off, 
leaving London traffic behind and rid- 
ing out into the country for a half hour. 
It was most exciting. 

“Why are we going to Croyden?” 
Joan asked on the way. 


“Wait and see,” said a little red- 
cheeked girl in the seat across from 
Joan, going to Croyden too with her 
father, also red-cheeked, and whiskered 
and plump like the pictures of Santa 
Claus. The little girl’s black eyes 
twinkled for she seemed to know that 
Mother was keeping a wonderful secret. 
“Here we are!” she said as the bus 
drew up at a station in Croyden. ‘““My 
name is Jeanne, and I will show you 
where to go.”” She took Joan’s hand 
and they entered a long waiting room 


Note: In a series of travel stories of 
which this is the fifth, foreign life and 
ways are shared by two American 
children. World understanding is the 
aim of the stories. Modern travel by 


land, water and air; friendly contacts 
with children of other lands; interna- 
tional understanding are the themes. 

Written in a controlled vocabulary, 
the stories are suggested for supplemen- 
tary reading as well as the story hour. 


as well furnished as a hotel lounge. A 
counter for buying lunches looked 
pleasant to the children. 

“Is there time for a lunch, Mother ?”’ 
Joe asked, looking with longing eyes at 
the sandwiches, plum buns, and steam- 
ing teapots. “I was too excited to eat 
very much breakfast in London.” 

“Just time for a small lunch,” 
Mother said and Joan, Jeanne and Joe 
had tea and buns at the Croyden 
station lunch counter. Jeanne’s father 
had gone to the end of the station, but 
soon turned back, motioning them to 
hurry. 

“Come,” said Jeanne, and they ran 
through the station, as far as a door 
that opened into a large field. Joe out- 
raced them, though. He could hardly 
speak because of what he saw. 

“An airship! Oh, Joan, think of it. 
We are going to travel by air!” 

“Of course,’’ said their new friend, 
Jeanne. ‘I came to England last 
month by the Imperial Airways and we 
are all going back to France the same 
way, flying over the English Channel. 
If you never traveled by air before you 
will love the trip.”’ 


Dow a long ramp they went. 
At the end of the ramp the big gray air- 
ship waited for them, Imperial Air- 
ways lettered on her side and busy of- 
ficials checking her motor carefully. 
As they came down the ramp, 
they and their bags were again 
weighed, the weights were checked 
with their tickets, and the tickets were 
taken. Through the ship’s tiny door 
they all went. 

The loud humming of the motors 
kept them from talking. Jeanne led 
Joan and Joe down the narrow aisle of 
the airship and they looked at the 
instruments that tell airways passen- 
gers the time, the speed of the airship 
and how high they are flying. They 
looked at the ship’s baggage room, the 
little kitchen and the bathroom. Then 
they selected two of the seats which 
were like those of a Pullman train, 
Twenty other passengers joined them. 
Mother and Joe sat together. Joan and 
Jeanne sat opposite. They had a small 
table between them. The three great 
propellers of the airship whirled like 
the wings of a windmill. The rubber- 
tired wheels turned, carrying the air- 
ship like a giant taxi down the field. 
It circled two or three times on the 
ground. Then the ship rose into the 
air. The wheels hung motionless. Off 
floated the airship, taking Joan and Joe 
from England to France. 

Joe felt brave but Joan did not. As 
she looked out of the window she saw 
the rivers and towns, the farms and 
roads of England grow tiny and then 
fade into the clouds. She reached over 
for Mother’s hand. Just then the 
ship’s steward came down the aisle to 
see if they were comfortable. He 
brought a little packet of chewing gum 
to keep them all from being airsick. 
He brought a pamphlet, too, that they 
all read together because it was so 
interesting. In the pamphlet the Im- 
perial Airways told all airship passen- 
gers not to be afraid if the ship dipped 
into an airpocket or had to drop be- 
cause of dangerous air conditions. The 
pilot and co-pilot were well-trained and 


_ knew how to navigate their ship. The 


pamphlet told where life belts were 
stored in the airship, and how to put 
on and pull the strings of the odd 
umbrella-like parachutes if they were 
needed. It had a map of the route, 
showing the English towns, Channel, 
and the towns in France over which 
they would pass. 
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Joan was no longer afraid. After 
they had all become used to the motion 
of the airship, the steward brought 
them sandwiches and coffee. It was no 
more difficult to balance cups, Joan 
and Joe discovered, on board an air- 
ship than on a swiftly moving train. 
Lunch over, they spread the Imperial 
Airways map on their table and fol- 
lowed the ship’s route down below 
them. They were high above the water 
of the English Channel that lay blue 
and glassy below them, because it was 
a clear day. The Channel steamers 
that run from England to France 
looked from the air like toy boats. In 
an hour, they could see a different 
scene; land again. 


Tas is my country, France!” 
their new friend Jeanne told Joan. 
“We have a farm not far from Paris 
with fruit trees, vineyards, and many 
cows. When my father goes to London 
on business, I like to go too but it is 
always good to come home. Look 
down! See our forests, and there is a 
chateau.” 

Joan and Joe looked down upon a 
countryside quite different from that 
they had left in England an hour be- 
fore. It was less like a checker board; 
more like a picture map. Tidy villages 
and farms enclosed in neat stone walls 
had changed to deep woods. The 
spires of cathedrals reached up toward 
the airship and story-book castles, 
vine-covered and old, seemed asleep 
in the forests. Little French villages 
on the coast looked gay and adventure- 
some, perched on cliffs or lying along 
the white shore of the Channel. 

“You will love my country,” Jeanne 
exclaimed. ‘Such pastry shops with 
chocolate to drink and little cakes to 
eat at tables out on the sidewalk! 
Wait until you see the outdoor markets, 
the street flower stands, the toyshops, 
the puppet shows in the parks, the 
country fairs, the farms with sheep and 
pigs and poultry!” 

“We shall love your country,” 
Joan echoed. 

They had been flying two hours and 
a half when the clouds seemed higher 
and the ground nearer. 

“Le Bourget!” everybody said as 
the airship came slowly down to earth 
and landed in a great flying field. It 
settled as easily as a great bird. The 
passengers went out of the tiny door, 
collected their luggage, and stepped 
on to the soil of France. 

A customs officer was waiting. Joan 
opened the new leather pocketbook 
she had bought in a London shop. 


Inside it, safe, was her passport. Joe 
opened his new British wallet. Inside 
his leather wallet, safe, was his pass- 
port. The children and Mother showed 
their passports and opened their bags 
for the customs officer who said that 
they might visit France. A taxi was 
waiting to take them from Le Bourget 
flying field to the Airways station in 


Paris. Jeanne and her whiskered, rosy- 
cheeked papa entered another taxi, 
also bound for Paris. Joan waved her 
hand to Jeanne. Joe was thinking. 
“Le Bourget,” he said. Then he re- 
peated it, ‘Le Bourget? Now I re- 
member. Le Bourget was the flying 
field in France where Lindbergh landed! 
Think of that! What a surprise!” 


The Magic Ring 


By SARA SLOANE McCARTY 


Bo: wanted a puppy more than 
anything in the world. There was 
something about a puppy’s floppy ears 
and frisky paws that made Joe happy. 
But mother and father told Joe he 
could not have a puppy. 

“You cannot even remember to 
brush your teeth,” Mother said. “I 
am afraid you would forget to take 
care of a puppy.” 

“It is too bad that Joe cannot re- 
member to do his work,”’ Father said. 

Poor Joe! Everything that his 
mother and father said was true. He 
forgot to polish his shoes, to comb his 
hair, to bring in the morning paper, to 
close the door quietly. Grandmother 
said Joe had the poorest memory in 
the family. 

But grandmother felt very sorry for 
Joe. She wanted him to have a puppy. 
One day she said to him, “‘When I was 
a little girl I had trouble remembering, 
too. My mother made me a memory 
ring and ever since then I have been 
able to remember.” 

‘‘Make me a memory ring, Grand- 
mother, please do!”” begged Joe. 

So grandmother took some red 
string and cut it into three pieces. She 
braided the three pieces of string to- 
gether. Then she wound the braided 
string around Joe’s middle finger and 
tied the ends together in a knot. 

“Every time you forget something, 
the remembering ring will remind you,” 
she told him. 

Joe had a chance to use his ring that 
very evening. He was in such a hurry 
to eat his dinner that he forgot to wash 
his hands. As he sat down at the table 
he felt a queer scratching on his finger. 
The memory ring was twisting around 
his finger. 

“It works!” Joe thought, and he 
hurried off to wash his hands. 

What a wonderful ring it was! When 
Joe woke in the morning, the red 
circle on his finger reminded him to 
brush his teeth, comb his hair, wash his 
hands and face. Each time Joe started 


downstairs that ring would tickle his 
finger and remind him to go back. At 
last he was ready for breakfast. 

““How neat you look, Joe,’’ remarked 
Father. ‘‘And I see you have brought 
in my newspaper.” 

It pleased Joe to have his father 
praise him. 

All day the ring helped Joe to re- 
member. Mother and father were 
surprised. Only grandmother knew 
the secret and smiled to herself. 

“If this keeps on,” said Mother, 
“‘we must find a puppy for Joe.” 

Sure enough! The magic ring worked 
so well that in a few weeks Joe held a 
wiggly brown puppy in his arms. 

“I’m going to take good care of him,” 
Joe promised. “I'll feed him every 
morning and evening and keep his 
house clean.” 

Taking care of the puppy was great 
fun. Joe named him ‘Scotch’ and 
they had wonderful times together, 
tumbling on the grass, going for walks, 
learning tricks. 

“It’s a good thing I have this ring,” 
Joe thought. “I shall never forget to 
feed Scotch.” 

One morning Joe had just hopped 
out of bed, when his friend John called 
him from the next house. ‘‘Come over 
to Charlie’s house,” John called, ‘‘and 
see the pony his uncle brought him for 
his birthday.” 

Joe had never seen a pony. He could 
hardly wait to dress himself. He had 
run several blocks toward Charlie’s 
house before he remembered Scotch. 
The dog was shut up in his little house. 
He was hungry for his breakfast. 

“T have to go back, John,” Joe said. 
“T almost forgot to feed Scotch.” 

Little Scotch was whining and 
scratching to get out when Joe returned. 

“Poor Scotch! Nice fellow!” Joe 
comforted him. ‘“Here’s your break- 
fast. I’m glad I have that remember- 
ing ring. What would I do without it?” 

Then Joe looked at his fingers care- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Spelling for Group and Individual 


Needs 


By CLARICE WHITTENBURG 
Elementary Training School, University of Wyoming 


Taere are few among us who 
would not attach great importance to 
the need for careful training in spell- 
ing. When one considers the various 
forms of written discourse in which the 
ordinary individual engages daily, the 
reasons are obvious. And yet, how 
many of us really take into considera- 
tion the individual child in our spelling 
period, hastily planned and hastily 
executed? 

Most of us are familiar with the 
test-study plan of teaching spelling in 
grades above the second. It follows 
a definite schedule: 


Monday: Pre-test of all new words for 
the week. 

Tuesday: Study of the words missed 
by individuals in the pre-test. 

Wednesday: Test of all new and all 
review words for the week. 

Thursday: Study of the words missed 
in the Wednesday test. 

Friday: Final test for the week on all 
new and all review words. 


In order to get the greatest amount 
of good from the study lessons on 
Tuesday and Thursday, a combination 
of the group and individual methods 
of teaching may prove a feasible plan. 
For the first few weeks of school, 
until the children have developed some 
very definite habits of independent 
study, perhaps the group plan should 
be used exclusively. The correct spell- 
ing of all words missed by the pupils 
in the Monday or Wednesday test 
will be presented to the entire group. 
The presentation, in each case, will 
depend naturally upon the peculiari- 
ties of the word, although the skilful 
teacher will place special emphasis 
upon those methods which seem most 
helpful with her own group of children. 
In the case of fairly simple words, one 
or two technics of study may prove 
adequate for group mastery; in the 
case of more complicated words, the 
children may require a combination of 
many technics. The following sug- 
gestions are sufficiently varied in 
nature to meet the needs of many 
children and the peculiarities of many 
words: 


1. Pronounce the word softly to 
yourselves. 

2. What does the word mean? 

3. Use it in a sentence. , 

4. Look at the word and say the 
letters softly. 

5. Close your eyes and say the let- 
ters softly. 

6. Write the word. Look at the 
study list to see if you were right. 

7. What is strange about this word? 
(nearly—has silent letter) 

8. How can we change the time of 
this word by adding some letters to it? 
(jump—jumped) This second word is 
our new word. 

9g. Find some small words within 
thislargeone. (sidewalk) 

10. How are these words alike? 
(jail— pail) 

11. How are these two words dif- 
ferent? (farther—further) 

12. Come to the board and draw a 
line under the part that is hardest for 
you. (migration) 

13. Pick out the hardest word in 
the list. Why is it hard? 

14. Why are these words spelled 
with a capital letter? (Easter, Wed- 
nesday, February) 

15. What name do we give this 
mark? (apostrophe in couldn’t) Why 
do we use it here? 

16. What is this mark called? 
(hyphen in good-bye) Why is it used? 

17. Perhaps it will help if we divide 
this word into syllables. (va-ca-tion) 

18. Change the first letter of this 
word so it will mean a noise. (round— 
sound) 

19. Here are two words that sound 
alike but have quite different mean- 
ings. (bear—bare) Who will give 
sentences that show the difference in 
meaning? (The teacher writes the 


sentences on the blackboard.) Look 


closely at these two sentences. They 
will help you to remember how the 
words differ in meaning. Suppose we 
leave them on the board where we can 
all look at them frequently. 

A large wall chart, containing sug- 
gestive technics for independent study, 
should be placed so that it is visible to 


every child in the room. If the 
teacher refers frequently to the steps 
on this chart during the group study, 
she will soon find that many children 
are beginning to develop very definite 
study habits. The following technics 
of study might be used as the steps on 
the chart.* 


1. Look at the word and say it 
softly. 

2. Look at the word and say it in a 
sentence softly. 

3- Look at the word and say the 
letters softly. 

4. Close your eyes and say the 
letters softly. 

5. Write the word and say the letters 
softly as you write. 

6. Draw a line under any part of 
the word that is hard for you. 

7. Cover the word on your paper 
with your hand. Now write the word 
without looking at your book. 

8. Look at your book to see whether 
you got it right. Keep trying until 
you do. 


In order to serve its purpose fully, 
the group lesson should close with a 
written check. After presenting the 
correct spelling of the most frequently 
missed words to the group, the teacher 
will pass out slips of paper containing 
words missed by individual pupils in 
the Monday or Wednesday test. A 
brief, silent study of these words is 
next in order. During the written 
check immediately following, the pupils 
will write at the teacher’s dictation, 
on the backs of their study slips, the 
words in the test most frequently 
missed by the class. They will then 
check their own words with the cor- 
rect list found in their study lists or in 
their books for future study. This 
entire procedure, group presentation 
of words, silent study, and final check, 
may appear quite lengthy in point of 
time, but if handled briskly and 
skilfully, it can be covered easily in a 
normal twenty-minute period. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Worthwhile 


Following Russian Trails 


Sandrik. By Olga Tchirikova. 276 Pages. 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. 
$2.00. 


Little Era in Old Russia. By Irina 
Skariatina. Illustrated. 392 Pages. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, New York. 
$2.50. 


LI: we were to question the sur- 
vival of old Russia, the nostalgic 
literature of the post-revolution days 
would re-create for us a permanent 
background. We hear two themes in 
the tragic symphony to which that 
country’s development may be com- 
pared; the ancient one of color, cathe- 
dral bells, and peasant dances; and the 
ringing call of Russian collectivism, 
a battle song in which individual voices 
are lost in the massed volume of the 
choral. Whether these clashing themes 
will ever be harmonized, we cannot 
judge. All we can do is inform our- 
selves of the Russian past as con- 
trasted with the present. Two women, 
exiles from their native land, help us to 
follow Russian trails in ““Sandrik’’ and 
“Little Era in Old Russia.” 


Olga Tchirikova addresses her book 
to her son, born at Lemnos when she 
and her husband were held there in a 
refugee camp. Wandering through 
Greece and France, suffering as deeply 
from spiritual as from physical hunger, 
they finally settled in the French 
Riviera where Madame Tchirikova de- 
veloped Russian peasant art and de- 
signed clothes from Russian inspira- 
tion. Reared in gentle surroundings 
and educated for leisure, both Madame 
Tchirikova and her husband found 
themselves forced to build their shel- 
ters, including the home and work- 
rooms in France from which grew a 
business that has reached international 
proportions. The story of this coura- 
geous undertaking is naturally very 
interesting; it has implications for us, 
who have forgotten, if we ever truly 
realized, the place of handcraft in the 
mental health of the individual. But 
what sets “‘Sandrik”’ apart from such 
Russian chronicles as Maurice Hindus’ 
“Red Bread”’ is that, out of suffering 
and tragedy, Olga Tchirikova records 
for her son a deep faith in God, which 
more than any other emotion was 
characteristic of old Russia; an as- 
surance of spiritual verity and helpful- 
ness in adversity. She writes to San- 


Books 


drik of her childhood, ‘‘I loved God 
more than I loved people. I felt the 
presence of God more than the presence 
of people.” 

This grounding of faith which was 
rooted in the soil of old Russia guided 
her in the education of her children. 
Her theories of child nurture are similar 
to those of the great German mystic, 
Friedrich Froebel. She writes: 

“We are accustomed to think that 
special explanations are necessary for 
children, that we should give them 
false and artificial interpretations of 
the simplest manifestations of life. 
That is a great and irremediable mis- 
take. It gives rise to a whole series of 
errors and opens innumerable blind al- 
leys in which the hearts of little 
children get lost. No veil is needed to 
hide the world from their bright gaze. 
All is clear, simple and natural to them. 
With profound confidence the souls of 
children look into nature and plants 
and animals and reasoning human- 
kind.” 

“Sandrik” is more than the poignant 
story of exile and nostalgia; it brings 
encouragement and truth to all who 
influence the lives of children. 


“Little Era in Old Russia’ by the 
author of “A World Can End,” is the 
story of childhood and young girlhood 
in Tzarist Russia, blithe, spontaneous, 
and photographic in its recording of 
details. Irina Skariatina in this book 
closes the pages of her personal tragedy 
and turns back to a scene that was a 
veritable fairyland, now vanished. 
She says: ‘‘A color, a smell, a world, 
and I am off. And now that old Rus- 
sia is vanishing forever, when my 
generation has vanished also, there 
will be no one to tell the story.” 

A member of the Russian aristocracy, 
Irina Skariatina unfolds her life as a 
child on a vast country estate; her 
friends and pets, the great days of the 
church, name-days, ‘“butter-week,’’ 
Christmas and the telling of fortunes 
on New Year’s Eve, the stables, the 
dairy, and the workshops of the estate; 
how she ran away with peasant children 
to see a performing bear, winter and 
coasting, the paradise of a Russian 
spring. Summer and its fair and the 
arrival of gypsies. The cycle of Little 
Era’s year encloses us in the living joy 
of a lost way of living, with no touch of 
bitterness or shadowing overtones of 
regret. 


Browsing among Picture 
Books 


The Three Bears. By Beatrice Dvilnsky 
and Miriam Kallen. Illustrated. Un- 
paged. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Com- 
pany, Boston. $1.00. 


Billy. By Ruth Alexander Nichols. Illus- 


trated. Unpaged. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $1.75. 


A Jungle Picnic. By Clifford Webb. II- 
lustrated. 75 Pages. Frederick Warne 
and Company, New York. $2.00. 


L.: that captivating corner of the 
kindergarten or primary room where 
the browsing table stands can renew 
its thumbed pages and worn covers, 
here are some attractive possibilities 
among the new picture books. Those 
we suggest are sufficiently different to 
commend themselves for a month when 
interest is at low ebb indoors and out- 
door jaunts are not yet possible. 

Our always-appealing Three Bears, 
through the efforts of Miss Dvilnsky, 
a Boston kindergarten teacher, and 
Miriam Kallen, assistant professor of 
Teachers’ College, Boston, has been is- 
sued in an original and unique form. 
The characters, pictured in bright 
primary reds, yellows and blues, be- 
long to the child’s own world of play 
and thought. The bears are teddy 
bears, their house, bowls, and furniture 
are similar to those that children 
might have made themselves, and 
Goldilocks isa doll. The story is told 
with the vocabulary and sentence 
structure understood by young children 
and readable by beginners. Each 
picture represents a single idea and is 
drawn with simplicity. The result of 
this careful thought is a perfect first 
picture book. 


Ruth Nichols’s action photographs 
have found a place for themselves on 
the picture-book shelves. ‘‘Billy’’ is 
the story of a boy of six or seven years 
told in photographs which cover a year 
of home, play, and constructive activi- 
ties. Billy plays Indian, climbs trees, 
sails boats, romps with his dog, builds, 
flies his kite, runs his tractor, is 
thoughtful of his pets, carries on help- 
ful tasks at home, feeds the birds, and 
plants a garden. The pictures are full 
of robust action and are accompanied 
by only brief captions. “Nancy,” the 
story of Billy’s friend, follows the same 
general plan and may be obtained at 
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the same price as a companion book. 
The photographs are reproduced with 
great beauty, and both books are 
sturdy and well-shaped for young, 
vigorous handling. 


Clifford Webb makes strong and 
vivid pictures and the tales he writes 
suit his illustrations well. His ‘“But- 
terwick Farm’’ made domestic animals 
real, humorous and companionable for 
boys and girls. ‘‘A Jungle Picnic’’ does 
the same for Africa and a strange com- 
pany of elephants, monkeys, a leopard, 
Old Quills the porcupine, parrots, 
zebras, alligators and deer. The heroes 
of this picture book, Jennifer and 
Michael, embark for the jungle where 
their Uncle Guthrie has a plantation. 
They make friends with a small African 
lad, who guides them into many 
strange spots and introduces them to 
the jungle’s inhabitants. This is an ex- 
cellent book of reference for animal 
drawing and composition in the art 
class, as well as being a fine guide when 
the circus is expected. 


One-Act Plays for Young Folks. Edited 
by M. A. Jagendorf. 220 Pages. Samuel 
French, New York. $1.00. 


These plays come from the ex- 
perience of one of our pioneers in the 
children’s theater development. Dr. 
Jagendorf has worked and campaigned 
for many years in the interest of better, 
more professional productions for 
children, by children. His ‘‘Children’s 
Playhouse’ at Mohegan Modern 
School, Peekskill, New York, grew from 
his appreciation of the dramatic in- 
stinct of childhood, and the one-act 
plays he has gathered together in his 
new volume were, many of them, suc- 
cessfully produced there. 

In an introduction to the collection, 
Dr. Jagendorf gives staging directions 
with simplicity and originality: 

“For a stage, any room, or a barn, or 
a bit of sloping outdoor ground will do. 
In the room or barn your stage need 
not be raised. Make the first row of 
spectators sit on cushions on the 
ground, the second on stools, and the 
third on chairs. It may be a little in- 
convenient but an amusing play and 
good acting will make up for it. If you 
want a raised stage and can pay a 
carpenter, the best way is to have it ar- 
ranged in small sections, or boxes a 
little longer than they are wide. If 
your stage is arranged in this manner, 
you can, first of all, put it away con- 
veniently and, what is more important, 
you can increase or decrease it in size as 


you desire. You can also build steps 
and platforms and create fine scenic 
effects.” 


Plans for effective practicable 
scenery are given, and simple direc- 
tions for costuming. The plays number 
thirteen, including John Farrar’s 
“The Garden at the Zoo,” Joseph 
Shipley’s ‘‘Mother Goose Drops In,”’ 
and Dr. Jagendorf’s own “‘Bumbo, 
Scrumbo and Blinko,” and “‘Once in a 
Hundred Years.” 


Different ages, ability and interests 
are met in “‘One-Act Plays,” which 
should, together with the authority in 
children’s drama which the editor rep- 
resents, give it wide usefulness. 


Practical Problems in School Adminis- 
tration. Department of Superintendence, 


National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. $2.00. 


Tn Twelfth Yearbook, pre- 
pared by the Commission on Problems 
of School Administration of the Na- 
tional Education Association, is a refer- 
ence work which brings together in 
concrete form the essential elements 
controlling the reorganization of the 
schools so far as support, policies of 
government, and other important 
relationships are concerned. Out of our 
emergency in education a new struc- 
ture is rising; co-operative measures 
and programs, wiser laws and policies 
form the foundations of the new school 
administration. All teachers need to 
inform themselves as to what is being 
done by the country at large in school 
betterment that the weaker sections 
may profit by the experiences of the 
more advanced, and harmony in local 
measures for taxation and other school 
support be established.. The book of- 
fers a background for such study. 


While the Twelfth Yearbook was 
prepared for emergency help, it carries 
permanent appeal. It takes the old 
school into new horizons. Its sugges- 
tions are those of a wider social out- 
look. The complexity of the modern 
school and the mental and physical 
poverty: of some of the rural institu- 
tions; new school services, as those of 
the library, and recreational and leisure 
time occupation; the rural, town and 
county units in administration; prob- 
lems of finance as functioning through 
taxation; maintaining maximum health 
and moral stability in children of 
broken homes and unemployed parents, 
how to meet the needs of exceptional 
children; modernizing the curriculum; 
teacher participation in matters of 


school administration are among the 
studies included. 

Each succeeding year, the efficient 
and economical management of the 
schools becomes more complex. ‘‘Prac- 
tical Problems in School Administra- 
tion’”’ elucidates much that has been 
confusing due to the rapid growth of 
educational facilities and the de- 
centralizing of control. 


FAVORITE COLORS 


I. a recent issue of The New 
Jersey Educational Review Helen B. 
Warrin presents the results of her 
valuable research in children’s color 
preferences. 

“The amount and variety of illus- 
trative material for youngsters today 
is amazing. Famous artists have be- 
come interested in illustrating chil- 
dren’s books. This is a far cry from 
the crude wood-cuts of Colonial days 
and the lithographed alphabet books of 
the ’7o’s. Publishers are advertising 
coloristic moods, bold color schemes, 
startling and bizarre color effects. 
Children are living in what we adults 
like to call an ‘age of color.’ 

“Yet little is known about pref- 
erences for colors and color combina- 
tions. A review of the research car- 
ried on in this field shows no very con- 
vincing data, and especially is this 
true of the child’s preferences for color 
qualities in pictures. 

“What have the children said about 
the wealth of creative effort in their 
behalf? To what extent have artists 
and publishers been guided by scien- 
tific studies of children’s interests in 
color? Is it unreasonable to think 
that adults cannot force upon a child 
artistic food for which it has not yet 
developed digestive processes, without 
causing serious spiritual or artistic 
indigestion? 

“In answer to the challenge of these 
questions, the writer studied the re- 
action of 1,166 children, ages ranging 
from 4-14, to color charts and colored 
pictures. The following conclusions 
were reached: 

“1. These children liked blue, red, 
green, orange, yellow and violet in a 
descending order of preference. 

“2. Favor for bright, light, dark 
and dull tones of color was indicated 
in descending order. 

“3. Bright blue, bright red, bright 
green, light red and bright yellow were 
liked best of the twenty-four colors 
presented. 
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“4. Blue increased in popularity 
with increase in age, while orange, yel- 
low and violet lost favor. 

“*5. Red rose in favor until the 9%- 
year period, after which it declined 
steadily. 

“6. Saturated color was preferred 
in abstract color as well as in color in 
pictures. 

““7, Middle value was preferred in 
abstract color as well as in colored 
pictures. 

“8. Many colors were preferred in 
a picture. Conversely, this meant a 
preference for small amounts of white. 

‘9. These children did not prefer a 
picture having very little contrast of 
color qualities (hue, value and in- 
tensity). They did prefer pictures 
having ‘greatest’ and ‘much’ contrast. 

“to. Older children showed more 
definite preferences than did younger 
children. 

“11. Boys liked low value and least 
intensity more than did girls. They 
liked ‘greatest’ contrast more. 

“12. Girls liked tints more than did 
boys. 

‘“‘13. Middle value (bright), tints 
(light), and shades (dark or dull) were 
preferred in a descending order of 
choice in both abstract color and color 
in pictures. 


“The author believes that such 
general trends should form the basis 
for the use of color in pictures for chil- 
dren. An objective knowledge of color 
preferences should guide the selection 
of color in toys, clothing, decorations 
and room furnishings. A knowledge 
of color choices in pictures would prove 
valuable to those interested in the 
development and happiness of chil- 
dren, in the selection of pictures for the 
child’s own room, as well as in the 
purchase of illustrated books.”’ 


THE SCIENTIST AND THE 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


I. a series of lecture conferences, 
“The Scientist Looks at the Emo- 
tionally Unstable Child,’’ under the 
auspices of the Child Research Clinic 
of The Woods Schools, Langhorne, 
Pennsylvania, in January and Febru- 
ary, authoritative leaders in neurology, 
endocrinology, psychiatry and psy- 
choanalysis, discussed the problems of 
the exceptional child, the problem 
child, the slow child, the child with 
reading and speech difficulties, and the 
like, each from his own point of view. 


The following topics were presented 
and discussed: “‘Behavior Problems in 
Children,” ‘“The Endocrine Aspects of 
the Emotionally Unstable Child,” 
“Family Situations in Relation to the 
Emotionally Unstable Child’ and 
Play Technics.” 

The Child Research Clinic of The 
Woods Schools, which sponsored the 
lecture conferences, was recently ini- 
tiated to bring about a better under- 
standing of the problems of the 
exceptional child. "The Woods Schools 
of Langhorne, Pennsylvania, under 
the direction of John Ridgeway Hare 
and Mollie Woods Hare, have carried 
on a program of continuous scientific 
activity for twenty years in the 
development and adjustment of the 
exceptional child. In November, 
1934, The Woods Schools held the 
First Institute on the Exceptional 
Child, at which over one hundred 
psychologists, psychiatrists, educa- 
tors, and others met for one-day study 
of the problem of the exceptional child. 


THE CHILD LABOR 
AMENDMENT 


Ta New Y ork Sunday News ina 
recent issue makes pertinent editorial 
comment on the attempt of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association to fight the ratifi- 
cation of the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment: 


“‘A special committee appointed by 
the American Bar Association to fight 
the proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment’s ratification delivers as its first 
punch a report that it is too late to 
ratify the amendment. 

““*The amendment,’ says the com- 
mittee, ‘was offered to the States by 
Congress ten years ago; the real drive 
for its ratification by the necessary 
thirty-six States began only in 1933, 
when Mr. Roosevelt became President; 
amendments are supposed to be rati- 
fied within a reasonable time after 
they are proposed; therefore, the 
committee feels that ratification at 
this allegedly late date would not be 
valid.’ 

“We are not constitutional lawyers, 
like the distinguished battlers for the 
right of little children to take adults’ 
jobs away who composed this com- 
mittee, but we can read English, and 
we can look into books on the Federal 
Constitution, of which there are many, 
to get some light on this question. 
From a good one, “Ihe Story of the, 
Constitution,’ by 


Howard B. Lee, 


Attorney General of West Virginia, 
with a foreword vouching for its 
accuracy by no less a lawyer than 
John W. Davis, we get this informa- 
tion: 

“ *The Constitution itself says noth- 
ing about the time within which an 
amendment must be ratified by the 
States after having been proposed to 
them by Congress. It is therefore 
up to Congress to tack a time limit to 
an amendment if it wishes to do so. 
Congress did this in the case of the 
now dead and buried Eighteenth 
Amendment, seven years.’ 

“Congress did not put a time limit 
on the proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment. Therefore, this amendment can 
be ratified at any time. It is one of 
five amendments which Congress has 
proposed from time to time without 
any limits as to when they were to be 
ratified. The oldest of these dates 
back to 1810. To say that the Child 
Labor Amendment is out of order at 
the age of 10 years seems premature 
by at least 115 years. 

“These distinguished campaigners 
for child labor, in their report saying 
it is too late to ratify the Child Labor 
Amendment, cite a United States 
Supreme Court decision to support 
their views, Dillion V. Gloss (1921), 
256 U.S. 368. 

“We were able to borrow this volume 
of the Supreme Court reports, and to 
read the opinion in that case. The 
Supreme Court holds merely that the 
spirit of the Constitution is that a 
proposed amendment shall be ratified 
within a reasonable time, meaning 
while the issue covered by the proposed 
amendment is still a live public ques- 
tion. It sets no time limit: it does 
not attempt to lay down a definition 
of ‘a reasonable time’ to cover every 
case. 

“That child labor is one of our 
livest public questions today, we 
doubt even these legal fighters for its 
post-NRA resurrection would deny. 
That is the only test laid down by the 
Supreme Court. 

‘“‘And that the Supreme Court would 
hold its ratification valid, at least on 
the ‘reasonable time’ ground, is about 
as safe a bet as one could lay. The 
Supreme Court attunes its decisions 
to the temper of the times; and the 
Supreme Court knows as well as any- 
body that these are liberal, reform- 
ing, pushing-ahead times. So the 
argument of the Bar Association 
against the ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment would not seem to 
carry much weight.” 
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LEISURE LEAGUE PLANS 
A HOBBY ROUND-UP 


Daz Leisure League was incor- 
porated in New York City about a 
year ago as a non-profit organization. 
Its purpose was to discover and sug- 
gest interesting things that individuals 
might do in their leisure time. It was 
designed to act as a clearing house for 
ideas and as a place where such ideas 
could be dressed up in attractive and 
practical form for use of anyone who 
wanted them. It was never meant to 
be and is not now an uplift society and 
it recognizes the complete right of 
every person to do with his leisure as 
he pleases, without benefit of any 
kind of brain trust, hobby control, 
regimentation or paternal guidance. 

Not only have the magazines of the 
country catered to the growing interest 
of the public in profitably spent 
leisure, but newspapers as well. Many 
have, regularly, whole pages devoted 
to hobbies, such as the New York Sun, 
the New York American, the Boston 
Transcript and the Detroit News. All 
over the country community organiza- 
tions of every sort are serving as 
leisure service stations where hobby 
information and instruction may be 
obtained. 

As an-aid to potential hobbyists the 
Leisure League last spring announced 
its intention to publish an extensive 
series of paper-backed books, to be 
sold at twenty-five cents each, which 
is practically at cost. They were to 
be guide-books to hobbies, telling 
what each hobby was about and giving 
practical, boiled-down information so 
that the reader could sample the hobby 
to see if he liked it. If he did, then a 
bibliography in the back and some- 
times information in the text would 
direct him to more extensive material 
elsewhere. So far fifteen titles have 
been published. Several more will 
be off the press shortly. Most of them 
were brought out last summer at the 
time The League inaugurated a series 
of half-hour sustaining programs in 
co-operation with the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. These programs dealt 
with hobbies and stories of what people 
had done with them, using narration, 
dramatizations and Howard Barlow’s 
orchestra. Owing to the wide interest 
stimulated by these unusual broad- 
casts dealing with interests so close to 
the individual, innumerable inquiries 
were received from every section of the 
country asking for information con- 
cerning Leisure League activities and 
hobbies in general. 

In The League’s explorations of the 


past few months it has run into a good 
many interesting things and among 
them is the local hobby show. 
Federalsburg, Maryland, held their 
annual hobby show in the fire hall. 
The employees of the Toledo Scale 
Company held an unusually fine dis- 
play of hobbies in the Museum of Art. 
Providence, Boston, Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Albany, Scranton, Chicago and points 
west have all held similar hobby shows. 

Company hobby shows are particu- 
larly interesting. The employees of 
Western Electric plants at both 
Kearney and Hawthorne have held 
shows and at Kearney they have a 
permanent show-case in which the 
display is frequently changed. Peoples 
Gas Company of Chicago held two 
shows last year and wrote The League 
that they were more successful than 
they had dreamed they could be. 

Such company shows are valuable 
both from an employee and a company 
standpoint. A hobby show is filled 
with human interest. Mr. Jones may 
be only a very minor employee and 
perhaps an obscure personality, but 
he may suddenly become a personage 
in the eyes of his fellow employees 
when it is discovered that at home he 
has been turning out the most beauti- 
ful fly rods and has a skill and re- 
sourcefulness that no one suspected. 
Not only do his fellows look at him 
with respect but he comes to the 
attention of the executives of the 
company. On the other hand the 
officers of the company sometimes 
enter a show. The Vice-President of 
Peoples Gas Company entered a model 
locomotive that he had built and it 
was one of the most interesting dis- 
plays in the show. Such a hobby 
show, open to teachers and pupils, 
would be of mutual benefit to the 
school community. 

The Leisure League is planning a 
national hobby round-up to be held 
this spring in New York and which 
will present in colorful, animated 
unique fashion the hundreds of things 
that can be done in leisure time. We 
know from a careful survey that there 
is a wealth of material to draw upon 
throughout the country; the best 
that has appeared in hobby shows 
everywhere, the unusual hobbies of 
individuals, actual demonstrations of 
athletic sports and indoor games, 
camping, water sports, aviation, pho- 
tography, the fine arts, all kinds of 
handcrafts, music, the dance, the 
drama, collections of many kinds, 
travel, pets, and a number of unex- 
pected novelties and surprises. There 


_will be many contests and daily pro- 


grams in the theater within the exposi- 
tion with outstanding sports amateurs 
and professionals, artists and con- 
spicuous enthusiasts in many hobby 
and avocational fields participating. 


CIRCUS ON THE AIR 


programs for chil- 
dren will be headed, as in previous 
years, by the American School of the 
Air and will be augmented with a 
new “‘circus’’ program bringing care- 
fully devised entertainment and in- 
struction to the children in a late 
afternoon period. ‘“‘Let’s Pretend’”’ 
and “Sunday Morning at Aunt 
Susan’s,’’ two well-tested broadcasts 
for youngsters which have been heard 
for several seasons on Columbia, will 
continue on their regular weekly 
schedules. 


Th: President, in response to 
the desires of many teachers and pupils 
in the country, has inscribed a splendid 
photograph of himself as follows: 


To THE PUPILS AND TEACHERS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


This photograph is being carefully 
reproduced by the Federal Office of 
Education. The prints are on 9” x 
11’ heavy paper, suitable for framing. 
Those wishing a copy of this inscribed 
photograph should place their orders 
at once with the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


Spelling for Group and Indi- 
vidual Needs 


(Continued from page 34) 

All of these remarks have dealt 
only with the group-study plan of 
teaching. What then of the child 
who has shown ability to spell nearly 
all of the words in the group lesson 
without any outside help and has dis- 


. played a tendency to use very definite 


study habits independently? Why 
should he be compelled to take part in 
a group lesson that is a waste of his 
time? The plan of a special dif- 
ferentiated assignment should prove 
helpful in such cases. This assign- 
ment will consist of three parts, mini- 
mum, average, and maximum, and 
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should increase in difficulty from step 
to step. It may take the form of a 
blackboard assignment or of typed or 
hectographed copies passed out to the 
pupils, grouped closely together, who 
have missed only a few words in the 
test of the previous day. 

The first step of the differentiated 
assignment remains the same at all 
times for those children who have 
missed even one word. They concen- 
trate independently upon the spelling 
of the words which they have missed 
until the correct forms have been 
mastered. ‘There are several ways in 
which they may secure these individual 
lists of words. If every child is 
provided with a book, the teacher may 
previously have starred or underlined 
lightly in his book the words which he 
needs to study. If individual books 
are not available, slips of paper may be 
handed out which contain words 
missed by individual children or, in 
the case of typed or hectographed 
copies of the assignment, the entire 
word list may be given in the first part 
of the assignment and words missed 
by individual children underlined on 
their particular copies. It should 
take no more than a minute or two for 
the teacher to set the pupils entitled 
to differentiated assignments to work. 
She will suggest that they follow the 
wall chart of study steps during their 
concentration upon words missed, and 
will encourage them to work inde- 
pendently while she proceeds with the 
group lesson on the other side of the 
room. 

The second part of the assignment 
for those pupils who have missed a few 
words in the test of the previous day 
will really be the first part for those 
children who passed a perfect test. 
The following technics are suggestive 
of activities requiring application of 
words in the general study list. Care 
should be taken to choose the technic 
that seems best to fit the words in- 
volved. 


1. Find the words in the study list 
that mean the same or nearly the same 
as those below. Put them with their 
partners. Put them with their oppo- 
sites. 

2. Fill the blanks in these sentences 
with words chosen from your study 
list. 

3. Choose three words from your 
study list. Write them below. Write 
beside each word just what you think 
of when you hear the word. 

4. Make new words from the fol- 
lowing by changing the first letter. 


5. Write a word that rhymes with 
each of the following words. 

6. Draw a line under the word 
which makes each sentence right. 


(To fix means to tear, mend, cut, 
wear.) 


7. Find and write all the words in 
your study list that have double 
letters. (ribbon, button, gallon) 


8. Draw a line from the word in 
the first column to a phrase in the 
second column that means the same 
thing. (desert—to leave alone) 


9. Write all the words in the study 
list that have silent letters. Draw a 
line through the silent letter. 


10. Make new words from the words 
below by changing the time of the 
words. (talk, talked) 

11. See how many words in the 
study list you can made from the 
letters, d, e, g, 1, n, Ss, 0, p, n, 7, 4. 

12. Some of the words iu your study 
list have some small words inside 
them. Find them. (fireplace, side- 
walk, understand) 


The third part of the differentiated 
assignment requires a higher degree 
of concentration and organization by 
the pupil than is demanded by either 
of the previous steps. 

1. Write all of the words from your 
study list in alphabetical order. 

2. Write sentences using the words 
you misspelled. 

3. Work the cross-word puzzle 
below. The words whose numbers 


are starred were chosen from your 
study list. 


4. Write all the words that are 
accented on the first syllable in a 
column at the left below. Write all 
words that are accented on the last 
syllable in a column at the right. 


5. Write the words from your study 
list in three columns. Put all words 
of one syllable in column 1, words of 
two syllables in column 2, and words 
of three syllables in column 3. 

6. Find all the words in your spell- 
ing list that tell the name of something 
you can draw. Draw them below. 
Put the names of the words beneath 
your pictures. 


7. How many small words can you 
find in the word neighborhood? Use 
only the letters that occur in the word. 
Do not use any letter in one word 
more times that it occurs in neighbor- 
hood. Write your words below. 

8. Make a riddle of not less than 


three sentences about one of the words 
in your study list. 


g. Fillin the blanks in the sentences 
below. The i in ribbon sounds like 
the in——____, ————__, 

end 

The number of pupils entitled to the 
three-part individual assignment on 
Tuesday and Thursday may vary 
slightly, dependent upon the difficulty 
of the Monday and Wednesday tests. 
The desire to become a member of this 
enviable group may serve to spur 
many a laggard in the other group. 

Individual graphs, showing the 
results of the final Friday tests from 
week to week, should prove a further 
incentive to concentrated study. Fig- 
ures by two’s from 0 to the highest 
number of words likely to be given in 
the final test may be placed at the 
left of the vertical checks of an ordinary 
half-sheet of graph paper. The dates 
of the various Friday tests may be 
written horizontally at the bottom, or 
the narrower part of the half-sheet. 
Two penciled lines of different color 
will represent the number of words 
included in each Friday test and the 
number of words spelled correctly by 
the pupil. Such graphs have proved 
their value as an impetus to improved 
spelling. What child would not re- 
double his effort in order to take home a 


graph whose lines run as close together 
as possible? 


Our Noah’s Ark Project 
(Continued from page 6) 


Cows, goats, horses 
Adam, Eve, Cain 
Ham, Shem 

Flood, rain 

Ship, houseboat, barge 
Joists, beams, ceiling 
Windows, doors, floor 
. Paint, tar 

Year, month, day 
Valley, hill, plain 

. Bread, honey, cheese 
. Narrow, long, wide 


OO 


NS 


WHO? 
Who built the Ark? 
Who helped him? 
Who told Noah to build it? 
Who were Noah’s sons? 


Who laughed at Noah for building 
the Ark? 


WHAT? 
1. What was Noah’s boat called? 
2. What was it built of? 
3. What did Noah take into the Ark? 


Write each of the following words 
under the right classification below: 
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tigers horses goats 


Noah fruit Wives 
lions dates Japheth 
bread Ham sheep 
Shem sons milk 
cows meat elephants 
nuts wine men 
People Food Animals 


Literature and Language 


All of the children who are members 
of the Anne Wallace Branch of the 
Carnegie Library drew out books 
dealing with Old Testament history. 
Books were read and discussed. Com- 
parisons were made between various 
accounts of the flood, and the children 
decided which story seemed best and 
why. 

Here a chance arose to present Dr. 
Sutton’s plan of teaching racial appre- 
ciation. One of the books brought 
in by a child was H. A. Guerber’s 
“Story of the Chosen People” which 
held that the three races, Gentile, 
Jewish, and Negro, originated with 
the three sons of Noah,—Japheth, 
Shem, and Ham. It seemed safe to 
pass this thought on to the children 
as Chapter 9 of Genesis seems to be 
authority for the idea, as well as 
Chapter 6 of Josephus. 


Science 


The children learned the habits of 
the dove; they learned that it is the 
symbol of peace; that in Bible times 
it was the bird used for sacrifices. 
They studied the appearance, nesting 
habits, song, and behavior of the dove. 


History 


The children learned that the period 
in history corresponding with the 
early Hebrews marks the transition 
from savagery to the pastoral stage. 
The Bible was largely used as a history 
text as it was felt that the Old Testa- 
ment could be made an important 
element in the teaching of this period. 


Word-Study and Spelling 


A list of animals was kept on the 
blackboard and these became familiar 
to the children. Some of these they 
learned to spell. Words found in the 
spellers and minimum list for the low 
third grade having a bearing on the 
project were learned. 


Fine and Industrial Arts 


Freehand illustrative drawings of 
the ark were made; trees were cut out, 
colored, and pasted for the set-up. 
The making of scrolls; sawing harps 


out of beaver-board; cutting harps 
from tablet backs and painting them; 
clay modeling of Noah’s family, were 
some of the various activities. 


Desirable Outcomes 


The children have come to appre- 
ciate Hebrew history as recording one 
of the steps of progress in human 
development. They have also learned 
something of the genealogy of Biblical 
characters and have come to appre- 
ciate Noah and his sons as Biblical 
heroes who carried out a supreme com- 
mand in the face of great difficulties. 
It is hardly necessary to add that this 
project has afforded many opportuni- 
ties for character development, which, 
of course, is the most desirable out- 
come of all. 


Bibilography 

The Bible 

Josephus 

“How the Early Hebrews Lived and 
Learned,” Bonser 

“Old, Old Tales from the Old, Old 
Book,’’ Smith 

“The Story of the Bible,’’ Hendrik 
Van Loon 

“Bible Stories to Read and Tell,” 
Frances Olcott 

“The Story of the Chosen People,” 
H. A. Guerber 

“The Narrative Bible,” Clifton John- 
son 

“Hebrew Home Life,’’ Elizabeth Mil- 
ler Lobingier 

“The Little Children’s Bible,” Cam- 
bridgeshire Education Committee 


For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 33) 


fully. He could hardly believe his eyes. 
There was no remembering ring there. 
When had he lost it? Joe thought hard. 
It must have slipped off when he was 
giving Scotch a bath, and that was over 
two weeks ago! 

“Grandmother,” he shouted, run- 
ning to her. “I don’t need a remem- 
bering ring. I can remember all by 
myself.” 

Grandmother smiled because she had 
known all the time that the real magic 
now was Joe’s own memory. 


Pigeon Talk 
By LOUISE HOVDE MORTENSEN 


Every day Mary Lou’s mother 
took her to Central Park. There in a 


sheltered hollow were a great many 
benches all filled with mothers and 
nurses who were watching their 
children at play. 

The boys and girls drew pictures on 
the sidewalks with their colored chalk. 
Some of them rode up and down on 
their tricycles, and some little girls 
pushed doll carriages up and down. 
Mary Lou had a doll carriage with 
blankets and a silk down quilt just 
like a quilt on her own small bed. Be- 
fore they left home Mary Lou tucked 
her baby doll in the carriage under the 
blankets and quilt so she would be 
warm. When her mother sat on the 
bench, Mary Lou left the carriage by 
her so that the baby doll could be in 
the sun. 

On the walk a flock of pigeons strut- 
ted up and down. They were very 
tame because everyone fed them pea- 
nuts. The pigeons had so many pea- 
nuts to eat that they were round and 
fat. Their pretty iris-colored feathers 
shone in the sunshine as the birds 
walked around to pick up the peanuts. 

One day Mary Lou heard a pigeon 
say: 


“Coo, coo, how do you do? 
What is your name, and how are you?” 


And Mary Lou answered: 


“Pretty pigeon, how do you do? 
My name is Mary Lou.” 


The next day the pigeon knew Mary 
Lou right away and came walking right 
over to her. 


“Coo, coo, I see you, 
Give me peanuts, just a few,”’ 


said the pigeon. 


So Mary Lou opened a bag her 
mother had bought and cracked a pea- 
nut for her pigeon. He came over and 
ate right out of Mary Lou’s hand. 

After many days in the park Mary 
Lou could understand what all the 
pigeons were saying. It was a cooing 
language something like the language 
of babies in their cribs. Perhaps the 
babies who lay out in the sunshine in 
their carriages had learned the pigeon 
talk. 

Sometimes a loud noise startled the 
pigeons and they would all fly together, 
‘rising from the ground, flapping their 
large wings, and then sailing in high 
circles with wings outspread like air- 
planes. They circled about in a great 
mass and then slowly alighted again. 
Once in a while they landed in a tree 
and covered every branch so the tree 
looked like a hotel for birds. Then they 
seemed to say: 
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‘‘Whoo, whoo, see how we flew! 
We like to fly together, too.” 


Every day in the autumn Mary Lou 
came to the park with her mother. 
Gradually winter came and some 
children stopped coming to the park. 
Some of them went to Florida with 
their parents and nurses on a fast train 
called ‘“The Orange Blossom Special.” 
One day it was bitterly cold. Only 
Mary Lou and her mother came to see 
the pigeons. Mary Lou wore her blue 
wool cap, leggings and blue reefer coat. 
The snow lay deep on the ground of the 
park and there were no peanuts any- 
where. 


“Coo, coo, we can’t peck through 
The deep white snow. What shall 
we do?” 


cried the pigeons. So Mary Lou 
opened a bag and fed all the birds, 
even the sparrows. 


Then the pigeons said: 


“Coo, coo, we thank you, 
Dear little girl, dressed all in blue.” 


In the spring the snow melted and 
very soon it was all gone. Then the 
grass grew green again. The children 
returned from Florida. All the girls 


jumped rope and all the boys played 
marbles. The sidewalks were crowded 
with people who wanted to feel the 
warm sun. The pigeons were happier 
than ever. 


In the spring Mary Lou said: 


“‘Coo, coo, pigeons blue, 
I’m going to the country where 
I shan’t see you.” 


And the pigeons answered: 


“Coo, coo, we will miss you. 
Won’t you come back again? 
Please do.”’ 


And that was how Mary Lou learned 
to understand what the pigeons were 
saying, in the autumn, in the winter, 
and in the spring. Pigeons talk to 
children. Would you like to listen and 
learn what a pigeon says? 


The Sugar Moon 
(Continued from page 15) 


the syrup and spread it over snow. 
Children hold pans carefully before 
Grandfather who inspects each one, nods 
and says: ‘‘Tsi-wo-na-dtz.”” Children 
set down pans and scramble about them, 
all eating sugar.) 


A 
NEW 
CREATION 
The latest and greatest 
of thefamous Merriam- 
Websters, backed bya 
century of leadership 
and representing the 
highest modern schol- 
arship. Just completed 
ata cost of $1,300,000. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


William Allan Neilson, President of Smith 
College, Editorin Chief, heads the most author- 
itative staff of editors ever organized. 


Contains 600,000 Entries 
The greatest amount of information ever put 
intoone volume. 122,000 Entries not found in 
any other dictionary. 

12,000 Terms Illustrated. 
Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone. 
Thousands of encyclopedic articles wonder- 

fully rich in information. 

35,000 Geographical Entries. 

13,000 Biographical Entries. 
Exhaustive treatment of synonyms and anto- 
nyms. Definitions absolutely accurate yet 
easy to understand. Thousands of Etymolo- 
gies never before published. Pronunciation 
fully and exactly recorded. 

3350 Pages. New from Cover to Cover. 
Write for free illustrated pam- 
phlet containing specimen pages, 
color plates, and full information. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its 
large, soft lead. 


Other 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly for the first step in writing, followed 
smaller diameter of wood and slightly f f 4 oJ 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


authorities prefer the Eagle 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 


by PRACTICE as 


the regular size pencil. 


a step-down to 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone agreeS..ecee 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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GRANDFATHER: Now, my children, 
you are showing that you all agree 
with Big Chief; that you’d rather eat 
sweet sugar than have rabbit soup 
for supper! 

CHILDREN (all together and repeat- 
edly): Tsi-wo-na-Atz. 

(Chickadee comes back, calling cher- 
rily.) 

CHICKADEE: Chick-a-dee-dee-dee. 

Chick-a-dee-dee-dee. 

(Chickadee flies past Grandfather 
and rests on log near sugar kettles.) 

GRANDFATHER: News again you 
bring, my brother? Cheerful tidings 
you are telling! For I see the friends 
you herald. As you call, I see them 
coming! 

(Groups of visiting Indians have 
entered, right, drums beating. Women 
and Children go to meet them. They 
all form a group, center.) 

GRANDFATHER (facing the group): 
Always at the sugar-making comes the 
band of friendly visitors. From the 
nearest camp they gather for exchange 
of gifts and sugar. 

(Visitors hold out pouches which 
they wear at their belts. Women take 
them, empty out the parched corn (pop- 
corn) which they contain, into large 


empty pans. From other pans they 
fill pouches with fresh sugar. Panto- 
mime conveys pleasure on both sides. 
Drums beat.) 

GRANDFATHER: Now for dancing 
all are ready. Form the circle for 
the dancing. Friendly dancing, 
friendly singing, end the day of sugar- 
making. 

(Drums beats rapidly while all gather 
for the Sugar-Camp dance.) 


Tiss is a traditional dance of 
sugar-camps, sometimes called the 
Beggars’ Dance. The variations of 
the dance are in four figures, which, 
like most Indian dances, may be 
repeated an indefinite number of 
times. Besides the Drummer, there 
should be two leaders. They use 
rattles as expressively as possible, with 
long shakes and short shakes according 
to the varying tempo. 

The first figure is slow. One large 
circle holds hands, men and women 
alternately. The Drummer and two 
leaders with rattles are in the center, 
and sing all the time. The people 
also sing loudly. 


eramped little hands 


ease up with Dixon’s Beginners’ Pencils. Experienced 
Primary Teachers endorse them. ¢ Dixon’s Beginners’ 


Pencils are carried by all School Supply Houses. 


School Bureau— Pencil Sales Department of 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


The second figure is rapid. The 
women stand still, moving feet and 
hands in jogging motion. The men 
fall back in circle and dance around 
them, keeping single file and dancing 
with sidewise step. 

The third figure is slow. ‘The circles 
spread out. The women come out, 
single file, and form their own circle. 
The men form another at side, and 
they dance separately. 

The fourth figure is very fast. The 
circles swing into single file, pass 
around the stage, then women stand 
still making circle; men form outer 
circle, then come in between the 
women and re-form the one big circle 
as in beginning, which moves faster 
and faster till the curtain falls. 

All sing through the dance. The 
syllables suggested are from the old 
Penobscot dance songs, both in 2-4 
time, one slow, one fast: 


Slow: He-ga, he-ga, he-ga he, 
He-ga, he-ga, he-ga he. 
Fast: Ya-hi-ye, ya-hi-ye, 
Twa, twa, twa, twa,—twa, 
twa, twa, twa, 
Ya-hi-ye. 
—Drama Book Shop, Inc. 
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Little Woo. 


The Story « 
Columbué 


The Bravé Tin |i 
and Other Stortes tram: 


Inexpensive Primary Reading Material 


ELOW is a list of books which have been prepared by 
competent writers for use as supplementary readers 
Millions of copies of these 
books have been used in American schools and have made 
reading a joyful experience for little children. 
through the list of titles will show the wide range of sub- 
There are delightful fables and myths, fascinating 
stories of nature, industry, and history, inspiring biographi- 


in the primary grades. 


jects. 


GRADED LIST OF TITLES 


FIRST YEAR 


FABLES AND MYTHS 


6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Eleven Fables from Aesop 
28 More Fables from Aesop 
29 Indian Myths 

140 Nursery Tales 
288 Primer from Fableland 


NATURE 


1 Little Plant People—I 
2 Little Plant People—II 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


HISTORY 
32 Patriotic Stories 


LITERATURE 


104 Mother Goose Reader 

228 First Term Primer 

230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 

245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old-Time Stories 

329 A Queer Little Eskimo 

334 Animal Stories 


SECOND YEAR 


FABLES AND MYTHS 


33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 

34 Stories from Grimm 

36 Little Red Riding Hood 

37 Jack and the Beanstalk 

38 Adventures of a Brownie 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


3 Little Workers(Animal Stories) 
39 Little Wood Friends 
40 Wings and Stings 
41 Story of Wool 
135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


43 Story of the Mayflower 
45 Boyhood of Washington 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln 


LITERATURE 


72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 

220 Story of the Christ Child 

262 Four Little Cotton-Tails 

268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter (Play 

269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 

270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation 

290 rus & Japan—aA Child Life 


Reader 
300 Four Little Bushy-Tails 
301 Patriotic Bushy-Tails 
302 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories 
303 The Rainbow Fairy 
308 Story of Peter Rabbit 
317 More Stories of the Three 
330 Ten Little Indians (Bears 
335 Story of Hiawatha 


THIRD YEAR 


FABLES AND MYTHS 


46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths 
48 Nature Myths 
50 Reynard the Fox 
102 Thumbelina and Dream 
Stories 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
289 The Snow Man, The Little 
Fir-Tree and Other Stories 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
51 Story of Flax 
52 Story of Glass 
53 Story of a Little Waterdrop 
133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—I. Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 
137 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
138 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—III_ Story of Rice, 
Currants, Honey 
203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


4 Story of Washington 
5 Story of Lincoln 
7 Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 
44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 
54 Story of Columbus 
56 Indian Children Tales 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
60 Children of the Northland 
64 Child Life in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdam) 
65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Pennsylvania) 
66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia) 
68 Stories of the Revolution— 
I (Ethan Allen and the 
Green Mountain Boys) 
69 Stories of the Revolution—I1 
(Around Philadelphia) 
70 Stories of the Revolution—III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
132 Story of Benjamin Franklin 
164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila, the Child of the 
Desert, and Some of Her 
Sisters 


LITERATURE 


35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
67 Story of Robinson Crusoe 
71 Selections from Hiawatha— 
Longfellow 
227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
233 Poems Worth Knowing— 
Book I—Primary 
321 The Adventures of the Rab- 
bity Buns 
322 The Wise Frog and Other 
Stories 


A glance 


cal stories, and many stories selected from the best in 
children’s literature. The books have 32 or more pages 
each, are printed on good paper in type suited to the age 
requirements, and are bound in strong paper covers in 
attractive colors. They contain many illustrations. 
Prices are as follows: 


Less than 25 copies, 10 cents per copy, prepaid. 
25 or more copies, 8 cents per copy, NOT prepaid. 


Special Introductory Offer 


ANY TWELVE BOOKS IN THIS +4 OO 
LIST PREPAID, FOR ONLY... . 


With a view to introducing these books to teachers who are not 
acquainted with them and who, perhaps, have not known that 
books of this character are available at such a low cost, we are 
offering to send any twelve books in the list at left for only $1.00, 
prepaid. Read the list of titles carefully. Note the wide variety 
of material offered and the adaptability of this material to your 
classroom needs. Make your selection of any twelve titles. 
Write the numbers of the titles selected in the coupon below and 


mail it to us with a dollar. We will send the books immediately, 
prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. D, Dansville, N. Y. 


' MAIL THIS COUPON WITH ONE DOLLAR 
'FOR YOUR SELECTION OF TWELVE BOOKS 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. D, Dansville, N. Y. 


Enclosed is one dollar for which send me, prepaid, the twelve books indicated by 
the numbers I have written below. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 2 3 . 5 6 

7 8 9 ae oe 11 12 
Post Office....... 


Street or R. D 
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Sechoolroom Decoration a 
Problem in Art 


(Continued from page 9) 

18. Paper flowers should be avoided 
as permanent decoration, but may be 
used for temporary decoration, as in 
pageantry. 

19. Vases, which are soft green, 
gray, dull blue, or black are the most 
desirable. Clear glass is satisfactory 
for many varieties of flowers. 


Art Principles the Schoolroom 
May Illustrate 


Art must carry over into the child’s 
life if it does for him what it should. 

Habits, skills, knowledges, are of 
little value unless there is an accom- 
panying feeling of enjoyment in it all. 

The presence of art should be 
recognized about us in all things at 
all times. 

Every creative product is a result of 
some purpose, and it is the teacher’s 
concern to understand the motive of 
the child in order to evaluate the 
result. 

Wooden boxes and heavy paste- 
board may be painted, but paint 
should not be applied to glass. Care 
and respect for materials should be 


insisted upon from the beginning. 
Children should make their own rules 
for the care of materials. 

Discourage ‘‘make believe’ mate- 
rials which make things fail to per- 
form their intended purpose, as arti- 
ficial fruit, flowers, imitation baskets 
made of woven strips of paper. 

Things of use are beautiful if clean 
and well arranged. They need no 
further decoration. A piano, a table, 
a work bench, need no decoration. 

Things in nature are beautiful in 
their setting, but not when applied 
to decoration on objects of use. 
Realistic red roses on carpets, animals 
on rugs, faces on dishes, buildings on 
souvenir spoons, are not artistic. Such 
designs must be adapted, if used. 

Creative expression on the part of 
children may be imaginative, yet the 
making of an object, as a medieval 
castle, to clarify ideas in geography 
and history, should be based on facts 
to be of value. 

Objects made may serve to stimu- 
late more extensive reading, to gain an 
understanding of the process, or to 
clarify ideas. 

Masterpieces should not be thrust 
on children just because adults see 
beauty in them. When a picture is 


on the children’s level, then it should 
be given to them to understand and 
enjoy as the human feelings of others 
expressed in art, a universal language. 

Art should be lived throughout the 
day and not merely taught at a 
definite period. 


See Mathias, “Art in the Elementary School,”’ 
“Beginnings of Art in the Public Schools.’ 


Making Arithmetic Tables 
Visual 


(Continued from page 11) 


average potato, 3 0z.; a small apple, 
4 0z.; a large banana, 5 0z.; a small 
orange, 6 oz.; a large apple, 7 oz.; 
a large orange, 8 0z.; a head of let- 
tuce, 9 oz. Grocery bags are %, 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 8, 10 and 12 pound sizes. 
Learn to measure with other things 
besides rulers. $ix-penny nails are 
2 inches long; 10-penny, 3 inches; 
20-penny, 4 inches; 40-penny, 5 inches, 
and 60-penny, 6 inches. A plain 
pencil is 7 inches; a standard tea 
saucer, 6 inches; an ordinary dinner 
plate, 9 inches; a mop handle, 4 feet. 


A number 8 shoe, small size, is 7 
a number 12, 


inches; 8 inches. A 


Seat work, combining cutting, color- 
ing and construction 


BRADLEY CUT-OUTS 
VILLAGE SERIES 


This seat work may 
be correlated with his- 
tory, geography, and 
reading. Complete in- 
structions with each 
set for making the 
models and attaching 
standards so that they 


will stand alone. Ideal 
sand table construction work. Made in the fol- 


lowing variety of subjects: 


- DUTCH VILLAGE 
JAPANESE VILLAGE 
ESKIMO VILLAGE 
ARABIAN VILLAGE 

. AFRICAN VILLAGE 

INDIAN VILLAGE 

. FILIPINO VILLAGE 

. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Price, per set, postpaid, $0.60, postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


401 NO. BROAD ST. 


8361. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
His Mount Vernon Home 
8362. THE LANDING OF CO- 
LUMB 


8364. CHINESE VILLAGE 
8365. MEXICAN VILLAGE 
8366. OLDE JAMESTOWNE 


8462. THE ORANGE INDUSTRY 
8463. THE DATE INDUSTRY 


US 


For Easel Poster Work... 


FOR EASEL WORK in kindergarten and primary schools 
they are the perfect medium. They appeal to children be- 
cause the colors are bright, easy to apply and cover large 
areas quickly. They blend perfectly, one color with an- 
other, to produce a third color. 


-Made in fourteen colors: Red, Red-Orange, Orange, Yellow, 
Yellow-Green, Green, Blue-Green, Blue, Violet, Light Blue, 
Red-Violet, Brown,Black and White. Send forcolor card. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BRADLEY 
ART COLORS 


A poster paint in powder form 
for all art projects of perfect tex- 
ture, which dries with a dull, 
satiny luster. 


ART COLORS ARE _ ECO- 
NOMICAL, as they mix with 
water and a pint can makes 
from one to two quarts of colors. 
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Order Now This Easy, Economical Way. 
The INSTRUCTOR tiementary Teachers” 


Largest and most helpful magazine of its kind. Provides the newest, most prac- 
tical teaching helps and materials—lesson plans, projects, units of work, tests of 
all kinds, stories, pictures, seat work, art and handwork material, posters in 
colors, plays and recitations, songs and music, etc. 
ductions of famous paintings during the year with complete study material. 
Eight-page Picture Section in each issue providing visual aids for all grades. 
Several pages each month of program material. 
Club, Teacher’s Own Page, Answers to Queries, and many other features. 


$2.50 a year (10 issues). 


The INSTRUCTOR (32:52) 
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with 


ayear/ Price 
Pathfinder $3.50 
Nature Magazine 5.50 
Etude, Music Magazine 4.50 
Junior Home Magazine 3.50 


Correct English - 5.00 
Reader’s 5.50 
Child Life... 5.50 
American 3.50 


American Childhood. 5.00 


American Girl... 4.00 
American Magazine___. 5.00 
Better Homes & Gard. 3.50 
Boys’ Life __ . 3.50 


Collier’s, Nat. . Weekly 4.50 
Cosmopolitan (1 year, $2. 50) 5.00 
Current History... 5.50 
Delineator 3.50 
Golden Book (To Teachers only) 5.50 
Good H’sek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 5.00 
High School Teacher 4.50 
Hygeia, Health 5.00 
McCall’s Magazine 3.50 
News-Week (40 Weeks to 

New Subscribers Only, $2.00) 4.50 
Parents’ Magazine. 4.50 
Pictorial Review___ 3.50 
Popular Mechanics___._ 5.00 
Popular Science Mo... 4.00 
Prac. Home Economics 4.50 


5.00 
Review of Reviews (To 

Teachers only) 5.50 
School Arts Magazine 5.50 
Wee Wisdom 8.50 
Woman’s Home Comp. 3.50 


SSRAR 


RRSR SS 
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NATURE 


MAGAZINE 


we 


‘CHILD LIFE) 
8 
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BARGAIN PRICES | ¢ 


Ten large full-color repro- 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 


Two years $4.00. 
The INSTRUCTOR___ $2.50 
The Pathfinder $1.00 Three 
Nature $3.00 
The INSTRUCTOR___ $2.50) _All 


The Pathfinder__ $1.00! ,Three 
The Etude, Music Magazine 00 


The INSTRUCTOR______ $2.50 

The Pathfinder... $1.00 Three 
Reader’s Digest $3.00 $5. 90 
The INSTRUCTOR $2. 
The 
Junior Home Magazine $1. $4.05 
The INSTRUCTOR______ $2.50) _All 
The Pathfinder. $1.09} Three 
Correct $2.50 $5.15 
The INSTRUCTOR_____ 50) _All 
The Pathfinder 1.00) Three 
Child Life 33 00) $5.65 
The INSTRUCTOR______ $2.50) 
*American Magazine____ $2.505 Three 


*Woman’s Home Comp.__$1.00 $5.25 
*To one address. 

The INSTRUCTOR 

*American Magazine $2.5 Three 

*Collier’s, The Nat. Weekly _$2. 00 $6.00 


*To one address. 


The INSTRUCTOR_____ $2.50) _All 
McCall’s Magazine $1.00 ,Three 
Woman’s Home Comp. $1.00 $3.85 
The INSTRUCTOR. $2.50) ay 
The $1.00 Four 
McCall’s Magazine- $1.00 $4 65 
Pictorial $1.00) 


INSTRUCTOR is for TWO YEARS in any of the above offers, 
add on 


$1.75 to special 
any order which 


be obtained w 


ices quoted. The 1934-35 Instructor Year Book 
udes The INSTRUCTOR for —_ 25 cents ad- 


I, or The 1933-34 Instructor Year Book for only 20 cents addit 


Use This Order Blank » Pay Later If More Convenient 


{A.C. March 35] 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


(_) Send me The INSTRUCTOR for () 1 year, $2.50; for () 2 years, $4.00. 


{_] Send me The 1934-35 Instructor Yearbook with The INSTRUCTOR for 25 cents additional. 
{_] Send me The 1933-34 Instructor Yearbook with The INSTRUCTOR for 20 cents additional. 


Pay Later If More Convenient. 


Use Order Blank Below. 


The PATHFINDER 


Digest of World Affairs 


Every week from Washington, 
D.C. Ideal for teachers and 
pupils because it provides first- 
hand, concise and wunderstand- 
able information on everything 
of importance in national and 
world affairs. Thousands of 
schools use it in the teaching of 
English, Civics, History, Geog- 
raphy and 
Tilustrated. 


$1.00 a year (52 issues) 


The PATHFINDER (31,9°.) Pub? 


Price 
with The INSTRUCTOR___$3.50 $3.15 
with Nature Magazine... 4.00 3.65 
with Etude, Music Magazine 3.00 
with Etude & McCall’s._____._ 4.00 


Current Events. 


with Junior Home Magazine 2.00 0 
with Correct English_____._ 3.50 5 
with Child Life... 5 
with American Childhood __._ 3.50 5 
with American Girl 2.50 0 
with Beys’ Life. 5 
with Christian Herald _ 3.00 0 


with Collier’s, Nat. Weekly oa 


She 


with Delineator 2.00 0 
with Golden Book (Io Teachers only) 4.00 0 
with McCall’s Magazine __._ 2.00 0 
with McCall’s & Pict’r’l Rev. 3.00 0 
with McCall’s & Woman’s 

Home Companion_____ 3.00 0 
with Parents’ Magazine ____._ 3.00 
with Pictorial Review_____._ 2.00 0 
with Popular Mechanics____ 3.50 0 
with Woman’s Home Comp. 2.00 1.60 
*Good Housekeeping _____$2.50 
*Cosmopolitan $2.50 00 

*To one address. 

Woman’s Home Comp._____$1.00 
McCall’s Magazine $1.00 
Pictorial Review. $1.00) $2.40 
Nature Magazine_____ $3.00) Both 
The Etude, Music Magazine $2.00 $4. 00 
Nature Magazine. $3. ro Both 
$3.00) $4.75 
McCall’s Magazine $1.00) Both 
Pictorial Review. $1.00) $1.60 


The Etude, Music Both 
Child Life 0} $4.25 


Good = All 
McCall’s Magazine. $1.00} ,Three 
Pictorial Review_._-___->_ $1.00 $4. 10 


*American Magazine $2.50) Both 
*Woman’s Home Comp.___$1.00 $3.00 


*To one address. 


*American Magazine. re 
*Collier’s, The Nat. Weekly_$2.00} $3.75 


*To one address. 


Both 


*American Magazine.___ $2.50) _All 
*Collier’s, The Nat. Weekly_$2.00! .Three 
Send me the following magazines, each for one year:__..............--.....--e-eeceneeecceeceneeeeeeceeeceeee-oes *Woman’s Home Comp.___$1.00 $4.75 
i *To one address. 
The above cater tetals whieh 1 April 5, 1935. $5.00 
3 *To one address. 
P. O. 
Rev. of Reviews (loTeachers Only) 32:00 $4 Both 
__State___ i Golden Book (To Teachers daly) $2.00} $4.00 
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large size number 3 shoe is 9 inches, 


and a number 5, 10 inches. Coffee 
pots come in 2, 3 and 4 quart sizes; 
pudding pans, 2, 3, 4 and 6 quarts; 
sauce pots and pans, 2, 3, 5, 8, 10 and 
12 quarts; pitchers, 2, 3, 4 quarts and 
wash pitchers 7 quarts; water pails 
ro and 12 quarts. Our skilful young 
green grocer will soon be able to select 
the right size of bag and the hardware 
dealer name the size of the utensil at 
sight. 


Ratios and Fractions 


Work with fruit stand, bakery and 
hardware store brings us to articles 
that sell 2 for 5 cents, 6 for 5 cents, 3 
for 10 cents, 7 for 25 cents. Here we 
begin to lay a foundation for computa- 
tions called by various terms; ratio 
and proportion, rule of three, reduc- 
tion of fractions or two-step multipli- 
cation and division. These relations 
are best represented visually, by 
graphs on cross or quadrille ruled 
paper, or paper embossed with fingers 
over wire screen mentioned previously. 
For the blackboard, a music liner or 
three or four crayons or slate pencils 
held between the fingers are conven- 
ient. This interrelation between the 
tables is extremely important and 
justifies considerable time now and in 
several succeeding grades. The mak- 
ing of a good set of these graphs for 
reference and study is a good assign- 
ment for the text book. 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 
(Continued from page 31) 


“‘We read some of Beatrix Potter’s 
books this morning and you reported 
what you liked about them. Some of 
you told us about Squirrel Nutkin, 
Benjamin Bunny, Tom Kitten and 
Mrs. Twitchett. Did you know that 
these animals really lived in a place 
just as described in your stories? It is 
in Beatrix Potter’s old home in Eng- 
land. I found a story that tells of an 
American visiting in this home. Would 
you like to hear the story?” 

I told them the story ‘‘A Visit to 
Beatrix Potter’? by Henry Coolidge, as 
found in ‘“The Horn Book,” February, 
1928, pages 48 to 50. 

Another interesting article which I 
used was found in ‘“The Horn Book,” 
August, 1927, page 18, ‘‘Peter Rabbit 
and His Homeland.”’ This tells of a 
letter written by Beatrix Potter to 
“The Horn Book”’ in which she tells of 
making fifty autographed drawings to 


be sold at $5.00 each; the proceeds of 
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these sales to go toward a fund to save 
thirteen acres of land in the Lakeland 
district of England which is the home 
of Peter Rabbit and her characters 
from animal kingdom. It was one of 
these drawings which hung at the 
entrance of our Juvenile Library. 

Our Book Club is worthwhile for the 
children and they gain much general 
knowledge at each meeting. This 
“Beatrix Potter Day’ had a specific 
value; the author of their favorite 
books had become a personality. She 
was human and lifelike to them, she 
had written not one book, but many, 
all about something which they en- 
joyed. She had made the stories and 
pictures harmonize. If she could do 
this, it might be possible for them to do 
the same with their own stories. 

Some of the children had had a new 
experience in checking books to be 
taken out of the library. 

There grew from this discussion a 
desire to know about the authors of 
other favorite books. They had not 
expressed such a desire before but now 
there came requests to know about 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey and Rose 
Fyleman whose 
favorites with the children. 

—MINNA HANSEN, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Art in Childhood 
(Continued from page 19) 


established them in a ruined mansion 
which his skill with tools soon made 
habitable. Chapter XVIII of the 
story describes the great room with its 
fine paneled wainscoting still intact, 
and in the corner a huge stove of blue 


stories were also | 


HEALTH HABITS 
START EARLY 


The HEALTH POSTER ALPHABET (in 
color) by Susan Lowe for vivid lessons on health. 

Twenty-six Posters in color. 

Twenty-six Health Rhymes. 

Four pages of Health Suggestions. 

For nursery schools, kindergartens and ele- 
mentary grades. 

Size 6’ x 9” in envelope cover. Price, $1.00 
postpaid. 


FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, Publishers 
Dept.A, 736 WEST 173rd St., New York, N.Y. 


RNR COP 


E HAVE represented the Mitton Brap- 
LEY CoMPANY in above territory for over 
a quarter of a century. 

We will mail our catalog “‘A,” listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this terri- 
tory, upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and 
subscriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for 
this territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, We Place You — Write for Information 
Our Field the United 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS “AGENCY 


410 U.S. NATL BANK 


DENVER, COL 


Largest Teachers’ Agency In the West. Established 1906. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,” free to members. 50c to non-members. 


Every teacher needs it. Write today for ‘enrollment ecard and information. 
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and white tiles, like that described in 
the story of ‘““The Nurnburg Stove.” 
Our double-page plans show a room 
and its furnishings, such as that where 
Heidi lived. Details of making this 
scene will be found under the furniture 
designs. 

These tile stoves were used ex- 
tensively in Germany, Holland, Switz- 
erland and the Scandinavian countries 
at one time. Sometimes the tiles were 
made and decorated locally and bore 
the simplest and most primitive de- 


signs. Others were the work of master 
craftsmen and were exquisite works of 
art. A notable example is preserved in 
the Hamburg Museum of Art, showing 
landscapes in shades of blue. The 
Metropolitan Museum in New York 
City has a magnificent stove, set in the 
room in which it stood, a house in 
Flims in Switzerland in 1680. It rises 
from floor to ceiling, and every inch of 
its surface is decorated in Bible scenes. 
A porcelain stove in a Berlin Museum 
has a flight of steps on either side of the 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


AT I 


48th Year 


ONAL 


F 


COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary College 


Young women while training pesteteneny as teachers in nursery school, kindergarten and 
elementary grades, also learn child Ln prem ad and home management among Christian- 


cultural influences. B.E. degree conferr 
Observation and Demonstration. 


Edna Dean Baker, President 


(4 yrs.) 
Socialized activities. 
Athletics. Graduates assisted in securing positions. 


also 3-year Diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Nation-wide reputation for scholarship. 

Hees complete information write 

x 


2-C Evanston, Illinois 


p TEACHERS CO FL 
Kindergarten~ 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 
Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools. Accredited, two, three and four year degree courses, 
40th year. Fine equipment. Send for catalog. 
Summer School, June 21 to Aug. 2 
Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


PERRY Kinder rgarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to become nursery school, kindergar- 
ten, primary and playground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal attention. 
Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, “Training Children.” 


MARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 25 Huntington Avenue, Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten, and Nursery Schools 
Cultural Courses. University Credits 


Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten and Nursery 
Training School 


11 North Marshall Street, Hartford, Conn. 
TWENTIETH YEAR—1934-1935. Catalogue on application 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


of the KATE BALDWIN FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Fer information, address HORTENSE M. ORCUTT. Principal ofthe Training School and S Kindergart 
AVANNATY GEORGIAN 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


A Two or a Three Years’ Course 


70 CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


central fire box, and one can imagine 
the children of the family and even the 
cat and dog curled up cozily on these 
warm steps. 

The tile stove which interested Heidi 
so much has supplied the inspiration 
for our page of applied design. These 
are tiles to be used for decoration, for 
paper weights or as tea tiles, and the 
motifs have been adapted from old 
tiles in stoves of the sort described. 
They may be worked out in clay. If 
they are not to be baked it may be an 
advantage to use a square of thin wood 
or cardboard as a base upon which to 
put the clay. Paint the tile white and 
when it is thoroughly dry, apply the 
decorations in shades of rich blue, 
with perhaps just a touch of roseor 
light green. When the tile is decorated 
shellac or varnish it. 


Tix: two goats that became such 
real friends to Heidi offer a project in 
toy-making. Two ways of developing 
these toys are given, one of cardboard, 
and the other in wood, for those who 
have become skilled in the use of tools. 

Perhaps the children reading‘‘Heidi,”’ 
or carrying out some of these ideas will 
look up the map of Switzerland. The 
child who learns early in his schooling 
to know the magic of maps is fortunate, 
for though he may never travel far 
beyond the confines of his own town or 
county or state, in imagination he may 
roam the globe. But all map-making, 
like charity, should begin at home. All 
the map-makers of long ago began by 
drawing carefully the known land about 
them, and then shading off into blank 
spaces they were forced to call ‘“Terra 
Incognita,’”’ the unknown lands that 
were gradually discovered and mapped 
and charted for future generations. In 
the Hispanic Museum in New York 
City are maps made in the days of 
Columbus, drawn on parchment, richly 
decorated in gold and colors, and em- 
bellished with huge red seals. Now 
in these modern times every foot of our 
coast line and all our water ways are 
carefully charted by our government’s 
coast and geodetic survey. 

The map, “This is the Way We Go 
to School,” is a suggestion by which 
children may join the great company 
of the cartographers, the map-makers 
who have left for us such interesting 
examples of their work. With home 
and school as the two great focal points 
in a child’s life, each child may work 
out a map which will show exactly 
how he goes to school, where he lives, 
and where the houses of his friends 
are located. 
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SPRINGFIELD PTG. & BDG. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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